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(Regd. Trade Mark). 


HEALTHY AND COMFORTABLE 


‘Viyella’ 





IN ALL WEATHER 


Shirts and 
Pyjamas 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Wholesaie only), 37. Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





| 
| 
| Should you have any difficulty in obtaining write for interesting booklet “A Material Consideration” and any information required to the manufacturers 
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MOTOR DRIVING 


AND MECHANICAL TUITION. 


| WE train you for the R.A.C. 


Certificate. 


THE ONLY ONE RECOGNIZED. 


Full Course of 24 Half-hourly Lessons £2 2 0 
Sixteen Driving Half-hourly Lessons - £3 3 0 
Unlimited Course - £5 5 O 
individual Instruction.—Up- oe date ow one Instruc- 

tor at your disposal 2 hours daily for One Month £1010 O 


You may, if desived, purchase the Car on which you are taught. 


| S. & S. MOTOR CO., Ltd., 395, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


"Phone :—PADDINGTON 5838, 


No Better Brandy can be obtained for Medicinal purposes than 


GAUTIER’S 


Oooo 


(THREE-OH-VEE) 


20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR 


BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1910. 


GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. ESTABLISHED 1755. 





Bournville 
71d. per +-lb. Cocoa 


OURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 
grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 
market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 
in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 














By 
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LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Li 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, etc. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


To 
H.M. The King. 





BRIGHTON. 


PRINCES HOTEL 


GRAND AVENUE, HOVE. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN BRIGHTON. 











| Facing the sea and opposite the famous 
| Hove Lawns, the favourite promenade of the 
| late King Edward, free to the guests of 
| the Hotel. 

| 

| 

7” 


Sea-water Baths. Motor Garage and Pit. 


SPACIOUS PUBLIC ROOMS. 


Princes Hotel is famous for its luxurious self- 
contained apartments with verandahs facing 
the Sea. Patron'‘sed by the Court and the 
most aristocratic families of England and the 
Continent. 


UNEQUALLED CUISINE. 


Telephone: 
2484 Hove. 





WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq, 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W. ntending Benefactorse—Our Last Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Committee of the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E., 
which is treating in its 175 beds, soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for help towards meeting a serious 
deficiency in the year’s income.  Contri- 
butions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C., or to the 
Secretary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 


Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Will you assist some 
helpless Little One 
up these steps? 


,l — 


| 
| 


| 
30 is the weekly average 
of admissions. 
| 








25/- supports and trains 
a child for 4 weeks. 








Cheques, &c., payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.”’ 
Honorary Director : William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 
18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 











LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


isis WATFORD 1916 
450 Children of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS in the School. 


More than £17,000 now wanted annually. There was a serious deficiency of £6,500 in 1915. 
Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers in the Navy and Army who have laid 
down their lives in the War admitted without Election. 


WILL YOU NOT HELPP 


ARTHOR P. BLATHWAYT, Treasurer and Chairman. HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 





Bankers: Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. Offices: 3, Crcsby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 








CHURCH ARMY 
REST HUTS, CLUBS & TENTS 


For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


All under keen hearty Church Army Workers. Cost of Huts, £300; 
Tents, £150. Week's Working, £2 at home, £5 abroad. 


FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY REQUESTED to enable 
us to comply with CONSTANT AND URGENT REQUESTS 
for opening additional Huts and working those already existing. 


fey crossed ‘* Barclays’, a/c Church Army.” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D.. 
ion. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch. London, W, 














284 Beds at the 
Hospital and 


91,000 Attendances 
annually. 


===--G' Northern Central Hospital 


HOLLOWAY, Ny. (PopuLarty KNOWN AS THE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL). 


£23,000 Needed 
Annually. 


150 Beds for 
Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers, 
GILBERT G. PANTER, 
Secretary. 








FOR THE CHILDREN OF 


THE EMPIRE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


gives 
HOME LIFE 
EFFICIENT TRAINING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


114 Homes in England and 2 in Canada 
4,677 Children now in its charge 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs & Strays. 

















“THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK.” 
Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOR 
(Founded ; 




















Treasurer: Lord ALDENHAM. 
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377 Children Fed, Clothed, 

Educated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, 
Printing, Tailoring, Dressmaking, Housewitery, and 
Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful educational subjects. 


Office: 93, Cannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. Mappen, Secretary. 
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CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Secretary: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe tt. 
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War Work.—Apply Organiser, 


45, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 


GHEESE 


WAR SERVICE FOR WOMEN. 


WANTED, strong, capable,educated 
WOMEN to train for FARM WORK, 
to take the place of men who are doing 


WOMEN’S FARM & GARDEN UNION, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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LAC TIG:- 


& co. 
OUR NAME A GUARANTEE. 


Will help you in the 

Economy Ca mpaign = OF “BETTER BUILT” MOTOR-HOUBES, 
ere BUNGALOWS, SHELTERS, STABLING, 

more nourishing than|  S##=N#ousEs, AND woob BUILDINGS. 





39. LONDON WORKS, READING 





meat and costs less. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


64d. each, from Grocers and Dairymen. 


has a GOOD STAFF of 


men over military age. 





Frank Newton 
onan MALCHIN, 
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Wear your Wrist Watch in Safety i in the Hottest Action. 


Every Soldier needs a Wrist Watch to ensure accuracy in manceuvres, etc.—but there's 
always danger unless you wear your watch in the ARMY PROTECTOR —danger 
through the glint on the glass attracting bullets; danzer from splinters of breaking 
glass; and always great danger of smashing the watch. 

The ARMY Wrist Watch Protector is a well-made metal Case which clasps under and 
over your wrist watch. A single movement opens it, and it automatically closes when 
released, converting the watch into a miniature Hunter. It enables your watch to be 
worn even without a glass; and lengthen its life by keeping dust out. 


Nickel or Khaki Finish, 1/6; Leather Covered.2/6; Rolled 
Gold, 3/6 ; Solid Silver, from 6/6; Solid Gold from £3 3 O 


Sold by Jewellers, Silversmiths, Cutlers, etc. 


If unable to obtain from your own Jeweller, send 
stamps or postal orders direct to 


— (neeer* WRIST 
BUILDINGS, WATCH 


29, Church St., 
LIVERPOOL 











WORK EXPEDITIOUSLY CARRIED OUT 
IN ANY PART. 
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THE NEW BURDEN 
OF WOMEN 


HOEVER cyosses his threshold in these times 

is sure to meet with women acting in capacities 

where they were unfamiliar until the war broke 

out. On the station a woman porter checks 

your ticket ; on the Underground a lift-woman 
takes you down into the bowels of London and brings you 
to the surface again; in the shops where only men were 
previously employed, the whole staff seems to be in petti- 
coais. Even in clubs from which the woman waiter used 
to be rigorously banned she has taken her place behind your 
chair and swarms all over the dining-rooms: and this is 
but the fringe of the subject. It is in the country town 
and the country that one meets with examples on a great 
scale. First there are the farms. Women have not been 
over eager to undertake agricultural work, that is to say, 
women who are able to do it. Bands of fair girl graduates 
with more enthusiasm than practical skill offered their 
services fully and frankly as soon as they knew there was 
need for them, but of such the cautious, wary farmer was 
a little shy. At one of the tribunals the other day a story 
came from a farmer who wished to retain the services of his 
son. On being asked why he did not employ women, he 
replied that he had had enough women to serve him a life- 
time, and on being pressed for particulars, said that last vear 
he engaged four, one of whom professed to be able to plough, 
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but she insisted on carrying a cushion to sit down upon 
and a parasol to shield her from the sun and rain—things 
which Giles could not put up with. Yet it must not be 
concluded from this instance that some women are not 
capable workers on a farm. We have seen them quite 
recently using one of those large steel screens, resembling 
a magnified fork with the five prongs bounded by a steel 
band. It is hard work filling a sieve with this tool, but the 
athletic young women of ages varying from sixteen to twenty 
seemed to do it with ease and grace. In the fields they are 
visible driving manure carts, that being almost the only 
occupation practicable on certain farms in this rough and 
sodden weather. They also take loads to and from the 
station, and occasionally are seen between the plough-shafts. 
But the last mentioned occupation is a little too hard for 
them. 

It is in the munition factories that they have given the 
most conspicuous proofs of their usefulness. Some, as has 
been pointed out by a public official, have gained a little 
previous knowledge in factories, but a very large number 
come direct from domestic service or from shops. They 
adapt themselves easily to the. new conditions, and have 
proved themselves capable and efficient workwomen, who 
thoroughly earn the high wages paid to them. And still 
the cry goes up for more. Lord Derby and others are naturally 
doing everything possible to secure the services on the field 
of every man who is able and of military age. The tribunals, 
which at first seemed inclined to give the appellant the 
benefit of the doubt, have now become much more strict, and 
farms are being steadily denuded of the best workers. At 
the same time, the cry comes up from Press and platform 
that the exigencies of the situation demand of farmers that 
they should increase to the utmost the produce of the soil. 
Nothing else can keep prices within reasonable limits. There 
is plenty of wheat, plenty of other food stuffs in the world, 
and supplies could be easily shipped to this country, but for 
one drawback. There are not bottoms enough to carry them. 
And the consequence is a continuous increase in freight, 
which is mechanically reflected in the cost of food. British 
wheat has been easily fetching 60s. a quarter, and in some 
places has gone up to 70s. a quarter; while prophets are 
not wanting to assert that £4 will be reached. The loaf in 
certain country towns has gone up as high as g$d., and 
threatens before long to reach Is., or the same price that was 
commanded during the Crimean War. 

Now, this is a very serious state of affairs and forms 
the very reasonable excuse of those who hold that as men are 
now compelled to serve in the Army, women should be called 
upon to do their part in the field and factory.. The feminine 
part of the population is by no means wanting in patriotism, 
and the response to this appeal has already been considerable ; 
vet it is not sufficient. The sowing season would be already 
with us, were it not belated by the exceptional inclemency 
of the season. A snow shower in March is not a novelty 
with the British climate, but continuous snow and frost we 
are not accustomed to. The result must be to delay a great 
deal of sowing and planting till a comparatively late 
period of the year. There will not be too much time 
in which to do it, and the farmers only chance of 
securing abundant crops is to have at his disposal a large 
army of workers, so that he can crowd into a fortnight the 
work that under other circumstances would have been spread 
over a month. His necessity does not end there. Scarcely 
is the seed in the ground or the potatoes planted before the 
time for hoeing and weeding sets in. No labour saving 
machinery yet invenied can enable the agriculturist to 
dispense with handwork in the greater part of these opera- 
tions, and if handwork is not forthcoming in sufficient quanti- 
ties the crops must suffer in consequence. These are the 
considerations which justify the appeal to women that in 
these times of great stress and difficulty they will not shrink 
irom shouldering that share of the burden which now devolves 
upon them. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. William Enxskine, wife of the Counsellor of 
Embassy at Athens. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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CCORDING to an Oriental writer the hump-backed 
Spirit of Indifference, who is the Sender of Great 
Events, such as famine, pestilence or war, refrains 
from colouring them with the hues either of good 
or evil. Whatever their apparent aspect they 

arrive on earth imbued ‘only with the negative of 
character. Their reception gives them the character 
to be retained in history. He who despatches them 
resembles Tennyson’s Olympian gods who “sit beside their 
nectar while the bolts are hurled far below them in the 
valley.” A certain amount of truth underlies the fable. 
Often in history a nation or an individual has emerged strong 
and purified from what at one time appeared to be unmiti- 
gated misfortune. As frequently, seemingly good fortune 
has carried with it the seeds of sloth, luxury and eventual 
death. We may assume that the unknown Eastern prophet 
who invented the story had the welfare of the human race 
in view. For its obvious intent is to encourage hope and 
effort and to point out that the way of salvation does not 
lie through Happy Valleys and luxurious living and the 
unceasing search of pleasure. It is a repetition in other 
terms of the old Scottish Covenanters’ anticipation of woe 
to those who ‘‘ take their ease in Zion.” 


A CONTRIBUTOR who writes in another part of the paper 

about David the Armourer and his workshop might 
well have been inspired by this allegory. His argument 
is that out of the evil of war has been brought forth good. 
Put in plain, unadorned prose he finds that in the munition 
shops throughout the country working men and working 
women are getting an invaluable training in deftness, exac- 
titude and thoroughness. They are made to feel that life 
and death depend on the goodness of their work. Further, 
the fact is brought home that they can take up an entirely 
new industry and carry it on with success. If true, as we 
believe it is, this is a good augury for the Army. But it is 
also a guarantee that when peace comes the country will 
be in possession of an unrivalled force to bring about the 
greater industrial future that will lie before us. Also the 
stress and excitement of the times have stimulated inventive 
genius and brought it back fiom the rather fantastic paths 
it was beginning to follow to the homely practical uses of 
the hour—the discovery of new implements of war to-day, 
the uses of the factory to-morrow. We hope so inspiriting 
a view will be justified. 


"THERE does not seem much reason for the many specu- 

lations that have been made as to the causes of the 
German attack upon Verdun. They rather illustrate the 
tendency to seek a complicated reason when there is a very 
simple one to hand. Germany may have been very glad 
to do something that would cheer and hearten her hungry 
people, she may dlso have wished for a pronounced success 
that would bring some of the wavering neutrals to her side ; 
but there is nothing in the war to show that Germany is 
capable of giving way to the weakness of fighting a battle 
for merely political purposes. She drove the Russians back 
that she might have a safe borderland, she cleared the inhabi- 
tants out of Serbia because they were a menace and a rallying 
point for her enemies, and her attack on Verdun was the 
preliminary to a second march on Paris. That this was her 
intention was common speech six months ago, and the fury 
and concentration of her assault shows it to have been no 
make-believe. Germany was all out to win her way to 
the French capital. The force put into her blow was 
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measureable only as the whole of her strength. For no mere 
demonstration were the men sacrificed in their thousands, 
but in a genuine attempt to decide the war. 


AS we write this object is as far from being gained as it 

was last week at this time. There is no need to take a 
rose-coloured view of the doings of our Allies. It is much 
better to value them under, rather than over, what they are 
worth. But even the most sombre estimate places the advan- 
tage on their side. Their line, which bulged out in the middle, 
has been driven back till it is straight, but the Germans 
are not so foolish as to believe that the sacrifice of so many 
men is repaid by this purely paper advantage. They know 
very well that unless they can carry their thrust through the 
French lines they might as well not have made it, and the 
chance of their doing this has been growing less and less 
since February 27th. The French have never needed to 
call upon any except their local reserves, yet they have effec- 
tually prevented further advance; and unless the Germans 
could have hammered their way through the ranks of a dis- 
organised foe they cannot do so at all. The French have 
only to keep cool and fight with the restraint natural to men 
who have good cover, while their assailants must always show 
themselves, and neither Brandenburger nor Prussian Guard 
can force their ranks. 


[T was prophesied when Turkey entered into the war that 

the step was an act of madness prognosticating the down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire or else its clearance bag and 
baggage out of Europe. For a time the Turks held their 
own moderately well with the counsel and aid of their German 
allies, but they seem to have entirely miscalculated the 
vitalitv of Russia which has enabled that Empire to sweep 
over Asia Minor and do practically what it wishes. The 
fall of Erzerum was the first shattering blow delivered to the 
Turkish Empire, and the next, only second in importance 
to it, was the capture of Bitlis. These go a long way towards 
giving Russia a complete command of the kevs to Asiatic 
Turkey. Incidentally, they at the same time must have 
greatly increased uneasiness at Constantinople and in the 
army that is trying to invest Kut. The effect is seen in the 
Turkish withdrawal of troops from Salonika in direct oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Germans, and in a general weaken- 
ing of the frontier defences. Both Turkey and Bulgaria are 
now beginning to implore help from Austria and Germany, 
but these two countries have turned a deaf ear to their allies. 
They have as much in hand as they can get through with, 
and must look forward to a spring offensive on the Russian 
front and on the British front. 


Or ERS” 
I914—I9QI16. 
Two years ago! look backward if you dare 
Through the red haze and bloody interspace 
Into the twilight of the days that were 
Two years ago. 


“Two years ago ’’—rings like a Vesper chime. 

We should have murmured ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis’’ then 

Had we but known :—or sought to pinion Time 
Two years ago. 


Since then the days have winged like flighting birds 
Across the frozen marshes of our lives, 
Till now there is an won in three words 

“Two years ago.” 


ARTHUR HOLMEs. 


A SHORT time ago Brigadier-General Brooking wrote to 

Lady Willingdon to say that a present of fishing tackle 
for his troops in Mesopotamia would be very welcome. The 
men have a considerable amount of enforced leisure at their 
disposal, and it is very natural that they should turn to. 
sport; although it will be remembered that General 
Townshend sent a message for garden seeds about a fortnight 
ago, so that a proportion might amuse themselves by growing 
plants. However, the request for fishing tackle has stimu- 
lated Professor Boulenger to send us a most interesting 
communication describing the edible fish in the Tigris and 
Euphrates. General Brooking wrote that the fish were 
mostly mahseer and carp of sorts, and that there was also 
a fish called a Euphrates Salmon, something like the real 
salmon, with a broader head. Some of the fish are of enormous 
size, one turning the scale at 62lb. Professor Boulenger, 
who has gone into the matter very carefully, says that the 
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edible fishes of Mesopotamia, with a single exception, belong 
to the carp family. The one that is not a carp is a silurid, 
a relative of the wels of Central Europe. It grows to a 
length of 3ft. and is good eating. There are no salmonids 
in these rivers; the one taken for a salmon is Scaphiodon 
trutta. 


[T is not unreasonable to expect that, if carried out, the 

official threat to order a reduction in the quantity ot 
sugar, hops and malt used by brewers may result in the 
manufacture of a lighter and more palatable type of beer. 
There are very few people nowadays who delight in the 
‘October ”’ of which our forefathers sang the praise. Thev 
prefer a beverage that will assuage thirst without being at 
all heavy, not to say anything about carrying with it even 
a suspicion of intoxication. Lager beer scarcely meets the 
want. It is too low in alcohol, while the heavy beers are 
too high. Most of the brewers produce what they call a 
very light dinner ale that used to be greatly prized for thirst 
quenching purposes. To encourage the consumption of this 
would probably at one and the same time effect the saving 
required by Mr. Runciman and give the public a drink which 
would be a capital substitute for expensive liquors. 


AT the ripe old age of fourscore years Professor Knight 

passed away on Saturday at Keswick, near the scene of 
his lifelong study, William Wordsworth. He was, perhaps, 
the greatest authority in his time on the poet, and conse- 
crated a great portion of the leisure of his later years to a 
subject that had become bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh—Dove Cottage, Grasmere, the old home of the Words- 
worths. To the trustees he bequeathed in 1898 all the 
Wordsworth books and manuscripts in his possession. 
Professor Knight came from a stock that has produced 
many distinguished men. His father was parish minister 
of Mordington, near Berwick-on-Tweed, and he was educated 
at Edinburgh High School and Edinburgh University, where 
he remained till 1856. It had been the intention to train 
him for the ministry and he was actually “called,” but these 
were the days of the Colenso controversy and the “ heresy 
hunt,’ and Knight came to the conclusion that he had other 
calls in life more suitable than that of occupying the pulpit. 
In 1870 he was appointed Examiner in Philosophy to the 
University of St. Andrews, and when Flint went to Edin- 
burgh in 1876 he succeeded him as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. But he is best known to the general public 
as interpreter of Wordsworth and the maker of a number 
of anthologies distinguished for their fine literary taste. 


Cristés loore, and his Apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hym selve. 
WE cannot help reproducing the famous Chaucerian 
quotation, because it is the test that most needs 
application at the present moment. When, for example, 
Lady Frances Balfour writes a witty letter to the papers 
describing how, in order to teach the poor to economise, 
philanthropists came together from every part of London 
in furs and motor cars, she only needed to apply the lines 
of our poet and that said all. Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons who advocate small economies for the poor and 
still take their salaries, Members of the Government who 
draw princely incomes from the National Chest and vow 
that they will continue to do so as long as they can may be 
confidently recommended to read of Chaucer’s poor clerk who 
taught “‘ Cristes loore, and his Apostles twelve,”’ bud (let them 
all take this but to themselves) “ first he folwed it hym selve.” 


[T is impossible to blame the Government for tackling 

seriously the problem of reducing the number of women 
in domestic service, so that their services may be available 
in munition work and in agriculture. As Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Walter Runciman point out in the appeal 
they have sent to employers, many of these women have 
already worked in factories and had an industrial training, 
and in the case of those who have not experience has shown 
that they can very quickly make themselves fit to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks of industry. Those who have been in the 
habit of keeping a considerable number of domestics will 
be serving their country by endeavouring in the future to 
do with a minimum. The Government official has certified 
that practically every woman who has registered at the 
Labour Exchanges has been requisitioned, so that there is 
no excuse for their deliberate retention in unproductive 
employment such as domestic service. We are sure that 
if the facts of the case are clearly set before the employers 
of this kind of women labour they will need no further 
urging to co-operate with the Government. 
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MR. F. S. OLIVER has republished in abridged form his 
popular “‘ Ordeal by Battle.” The distinctive feature 
of the edition is a new introduction, in which the writer lays 
about him with great vigour and eloquence. His main 
attack is directed towards the Gallipoli Expedition, which 
he characterises as an example of the methods by which 
the Asquith Administration wages war. He has no diffi- 
culty in showing that this expedition was one of the greatest 
and most daring in British annals, but it was not begun 
with the proper deliberation and it was not pressed to a 
decision ; therefore it has proved one of the most ruinous. 
The conclusion of Mr. Oliver’s argument may be expressed 
in the phrase, ‘‘ The Paralysis of a Nation.’’ The paralysis 
comes from the spine, that is to say, from the Government. 
The nation is all that could be desired, ‘“‘ what is wanted 
is someone who will take the ship out of dock and steer her 
on the right course.” His verdict is taken from the mouth 
of one who lost his life in the war, ‘‘ Under a hesitating 
commander one of the greatest dangers lies in the fact that 
it is always possible to produce sound military reasons for 
doing nothing.’’ No one can effectively dispute the truth 
of that assertion. Even as ‘“‘ Wait and See” is a hesitating 
policy, so its author must be described as a_ hesitating 
commander. 


CONTROVERSY is going on about the proposal to intro- 

duce the principle of Premium Bonds into the next 
loan. Sound and orthodox financiers object that this is 
a gambling element, but it is argued on the other side that 
these are times when it would be absurd to stick too reli- 
giously to the letter of the law. A premium bond loan 
would undoubtedly possess attractions for the small and 
even for the large investor. He would have his capital 
sure and his interest equally so, and in addition there would 
be just that sporting chance of a windfall which is dear 
to human nature. A City merchant who writes an important 
letter on the subject to the Daily Telegraph holds that with 
this chance given them, the public will be quite satisfied 
with a 3 per cent. interest on their money. If the bonds are 
sufficiently low in denomination, the workers will not only 
buy and hold them with an almost superstitious tenacity, 
but will be eager to add to their holdings. 


A WINTER WALK 
The smell of burning weeds; the blue smoke curling 
Above red roofs; the ploughed fields, still serene 
After the year of horror that had been ; 
A clump of gorse its flag of fire unfurling 
In Winter’s face; a drift of dead leaves whirling 
In one chance wind; bronze bracken, hollies green, 
And over all the sunset’s yellowing sheen, 
And under all the frost, the sere grass pearling ; 
Far to the south, a vision of great waters 
Tossing, and one grey promontory’s head, 
And no voice, none, to echo strife’s or slaughter’s, 
Only the wave’s moan with the sea-mew’s wed— 
““O country worth, well worth, thy sons and daughters, 
Worthy that they should die for thee!” I said. 
S. GERTRUDE Forpb. 


(1916). 


[N wiew of the restrictions about to be imposed by the Government 

on the importation of paper and paper making materials and 
the consequent shortage of supplies, readers who wish to make sure 
of obtaining ‘‘ Country Life’’ would greatly oblige by placing a 
firm order for the paper with theiy newsagent or bookstall clerk. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper tt will be impossible in the future to 


provide for ordinary chance sales of the paper. Readers who 
ave interested in ‘‘ Country Life’’ would be doing the paper a 
considerable service in ordering theiy copies from theiy own news- 
agent or bookstall clerk, or divect from the offices of the paper. 
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RUSSIA NEARING TREBIZOND. 


T Erzerum converge the old caravan routes from 
Northern Persia and Mesopotamia, and thence 
there are several roads towards Asia Minor, but, 
most important of all, a good road to Trebizond. 
Recognising the vital importance of the latter 

place, the Turks over fifty years ago constructed at immense 
expense what was probably the best road ever made in Turkey. 
French engineers were employed to supervise the work and 
it was done thoroughly ; good stone bridges were built over 
all the streams, a number of cuttings were made, some to a 
depth of over a hundred feet, and in other places embank- 
ments constructed to improve the gradient. 

This road rises steadily for some miles out of Trebizond 
and crosses a range of mountains by a pass 8,000ft. above 
sea level, then, after a very considerable descent, crosses 
a second range at 8,500ft., and finally undulates down to 
Erzerum. Notwithstanding the height of the passes, the 
gradients are better than on any other road, for it must be 
remembered that, as previously stated, all Armenia is moun- 
tain country. The various ranges do not run straight with 
long valleys between, as in many countries, but branch in all 
directions, and the rivers very frequently run through deep 
gorges, where it is impossible to make any tracks, so that the 
roads have to continually ascend and descend and very often 
have to cross a mountain at its highest point, owing to the 
deep ravines that score its flanks. Such small plains and level 
valleys as do exist are mostly at high altitudes, that of 
Erzerum itself being 6,500ft. above sea level, and many 
others are over 5,000ft. 

Although the Russian railway to Kars has been extended 
nearly to the frontier, and the railhead is considerably nearer 
to Erzerum, yet, owing to the badness of the road and the 
difficult country it passes through, it will be much easier for 
the Russians to get their supplies through Trebizond as long 
as they hold command of the sea, as they practically do now. 
Instead of the present route through the Caucasus they could 
send across in forty-eight hours from Odessa, which is in 
communication with all parts of Russia, and in still less time 
from Sevastopol and several other ports, all of which are 


TREBIZOND 






FROM 


connected with the trunk lines. Batoum and Poti are 
within a few hours’ run, and they will therefore be able to 
draw on their Caucasian and Asian resources at the shortest 
notice. 

Moreover, the occupation of Trebizond by the Russians 
will render it much more difficult for the Turks to get supplies 
to their troops in Armenia, as they will be largely dependent 
on the railway through Aleppo, which must be very much 
congested, all supplies and reinforcements for Mesopotamia 
having to be sent over it in addition to the traffic. Had it 
not been for this difficulty they have experienced in getting 
supplies through Trebizond, owing to the Russian naval 
activity, there is no doubt Erzerum would not have fallen 
so quickly, but have been better supplied with modern guns 
and more particularly with munitions and supplies. Re- 
peatedly during the last twelve months the Russians have 
reported the sinking by them of large numbers of Turkish 
transports and supply ships, and the total must have reached 
some hundreds. Most of these were no doubt small coasting 
boats of only two or three hundsed tons, for it is in the Black 
Sea coasting trade that many of the small sailing ships that 
have been sold in Western Europe during the last half century 
have found a home, and some of the vessels one sees look 
fully a hundred years old. Still, after making every allow- 
ance, the loss to the Turks must have been enormous, and it is 
highly probable that the supplies that had been got through 
to Erzerum from all sources were quite inadequate for the great 
force they had concentrated there. 

The town of Trebizond stands on a broad and relatively 
flat promontory that curves outwards on its north-east 
corner, forming a crescent-shaped bay on the eastern side ; 
a short pier at the outer end, and a breakwater recently 
erected at the eastern headland forming the modern harbour 
This harbour is quite open to the north-east, from which 
point and the east the gales most frequently come, so that 
at present it is far from safe. It could, however, easily be 
made so, and once in Russian hands a very few years should 
see a thoroughly good harbour capable of holding a large 
amount of shipping, although a considerable amount of 
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dredging would probably be necessary before large steamers Turks. There is a considerable number of Persians and 
could use it. The harbour of the old Greek city was a mile Lazes, most of the fishermen belonging to the latter, while 
to the westward, and appears to have been formed by two _ the presence of the former is due to the considerable caravan 
curved breakwaters which nearly met and enclosed a semi- trade from Northern Persia. The bazaar is not large but 
circular area. The foundations of the walls can still be interesting, a special industry of Trebizond being filigree work 
seen below the sea, 

but if restored it 

would be of no use 

for anything more 

than the smallest 

coasting boats. It is 

at present used by 

fishing craft. 

The horns of this 

harbour start close to 
the mouths of two 
small streams that 
flow down two par- 
allel ravines, and on 
the hill between 
them and on _ the 
further side of the 
western one, stood 
the old Greek city 
whose walls enclosed 
an area _  5oo0yds. 
square. The hill be- 
tween the two ravines TREBIZOND FROM THE TOWER OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 
rises very steeply, 
and the upper part 
has perpendicular 
cliffs nearly all round, 
and can only be 
scaled on the side 
facing towards the 
sea. On this upper 
part stood the castle 
and palace, and on 
the highest point of 
all a church, which 
has been turned into 
a mosque, whose 
minaret adds to the 
picturesqueness of the 
scene. The views 
looking up these 
ravines are very fine, 
particularly that from 
the viaduct which 
spans the west ravine. 
On the upper part of 
the Castle Hill are 
now the residences of 
the Governor and the 
principal Turkish 
officials. 

All this flat por- FROM THE SLOPE OF BOZ TEPE. 
tion of the promontory The old town and castle are in the centre. 
is thickly covered with 
houses, and on the 
slopes and summits 
of the hills to the 
west are the residences 
of many of the 
wealthier inhabitants. 

The town.as a whole 
is clean and_ pros- 
perous, and most of 
the houses are of 
European character, 
their appearance 
suggesting that the 
architects and 
builders were Greek. 
Except in the old 
district near the 
Castle Hill there is 
nothing to suggest a 
Turkish city. This is 
mainly due to the 
majority of the popu- 
lation being Greek 
and Armenian, and 
probably not more 
than a quarter of the 
total of 40,000 being REMAINS OF THE OLD GREEK WALLS. 
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in gold and silver. 
There do not appear 
to be any manu- 
facturing industries 
on a large scale, but 
in wandering about 
the old quarter I 
came upon _— several 
hand - loom weavers, 
and there also 
appeared to be some 
tanneries. 

On the slope of 
Boz Tepe, which rises 
behind the town to a 
height of 80oft., there 
is a Greek nunnery 
reached by a steep 
path, and from this 
there is a very fine 
view of the town, the 
whole of which lies 
spread out below like 
a map. Such posi- 
tions on a ledge or the 
summit of a precipi- 
tous hill are favourite 
ones for Greek monasteries or nunneries all over the 
East, as being more suitable for meditation than where 
they could be disturbed by the sights or sounds of 
humanity. Probably also the greater safety of such 
positions had something to do with their selection. The 
rules as to the admission of strangers, and particularly of 
men, appear to be much less strict than in other Christian 
communities, as when I visited it the abbess, who was a 
most intelligent and energetic lady, took me over several 
of the buildings, which are on a ledge partly built up by 
masonry and hewn out of the face of the hill, and into the 
chapel which is in a cave that appears to be a natural one. 
Here is a celebrated image of the Virgin, on account of which 
the nunnery is visited by many Greek pilgrims. It was 
interesting to learn that, when the abbess of the nunnery 
begins to get old, she resigns in favour of a younger and 
more energetic one. The abbess, who herself was only 
middle-aged, introduced me to her predecessor, a lady of 
about sixty, and then to a very old lady who had been the 
previous occupant of the post. I gathered that this was 
the usual custom, but could not be quite clear on this point, 
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CASTLE ACROSS THE WESTERN RAVINE. 


nor whether it was a voluntary act or compulsory on reaching 
a certain age. 

The town was practically unfortified when IT was there, 
but no doubt forts have now been constructed and modern 
guns mounted in them. In that case it would be impreg- 
nable to an attack by sea, but owing to the nature of the 
surrounding country would, I should think, be much more 
difficult to defend against an attack from the land side, and 
the troops that were able to capture Erzerum should certainly 
succeed in taking Trebizond without a long siege. 

In the surrounding villages there is usually no mixture 
of races. One I visited was entirely Turkish and another 
Greek. The latter was very interesting in several ways 
and might almost have been described as a republic, tributary 
to Turkey. The pope or priest of the village was really 
the ruler, and all disputes were taken to him for settlement, 
all preferring to submit to his decision rather than take the 
case before a Turkish judge. The amount to be paid in local 
taxation was given as a total sum, and the elders of the 
village, presided over by the priest, assessed the amount to 
be paid by each. GEORGE LAMLEY. 
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HENRY JAMES: AN APPRECIATION 


By Hh. B. 


UST as Spenser has been called the poets’ poet, so 
Henry James has been called the novelists’ novelist. 
The obvious interpretation of this phrase is that James 
gathered up in his work all the essential qualities 
likely to appeal to craftsmen engaged in the same 

work ; and that these delicate technical qualities will not 

necessarily be appreciable by the reading public. Put in 

that flat way the claim is true. It is doubtful if Henry 

James had any extensive audience ; it is, on the other hand, 

certain that he had an “ audience fit but few.”” To admire 

James became in latter years a recognised test of critical 

efficiency, just as previously Meredith had been the touch- 

stone. How many of those who professed to admire really 

understood him it is impossible to guess. I have met brave, 

or braggart, people who vowed that they had read every 

word the master wrote, and had enjoyed every word. This 

is the faith of the bigot. No one has admired James more 

than I, but I should be sorry to say that I had understood 

everything he wrote. Indeed, 

I retired on several occasions 

baffled. The first novel of 

his that I read was “ The 

Portrait of a Lady,” and that 

was a very long time ago, 

for it was published in 1881. 

I remember being staggered 

by that comparatively early 

and simple product of his 

terribly analytical brain. But 

later greater puzzles were set 

me to solve. Once my wife 

and I had been reading one 

of his most brilliant and 

most teasing books, and had 

wandered bewildered in the 

mazes of his multitudinous 

complexities. It was, if I 

recall aright, “‘ The Awkward 

Age.’’ In consequence she 

wrote to James and asked 

him for the solution, to which 

he replied that he would come 

in person to explain. Unhap- 

pily, I was not present at the 

explanation, but my wife said 

to me afterwards, ‘‘ My dear, 

I had some idea of what it 

meant before, but now I have 

none.’’ So great was the pro- 

fusion of his analytical mind. 

The fact is that he was 
in effect a prism, resolving all 
seemingly simple things into 
their loose constituents. To 7-9 4oppé. 
most of us an emotion or an 
act appears to be integral; to Henry James it was 
an amazingly complex affair which if investigated con- 
scientiously would exact a whole volume to exhibit and 
clear up properly. So it was that in his later work, at 
least, the habit of meticulous analysis grew upon him and 
obscured the lucidity of his expression. Who can read 
“The Sacred Fount’ without experiencing the terrors of a 
lost voyager or one benighted in a dark jungle of mystery ? 
There are nuts to crack your teeth on in “‘ The Two Magics,” 
“The Golden Bowl,” ‘What Maisie Knew.” The early 
stories of his “‘ Daisy Miller’ days were of a romantic cast, 
offering you a free air in which to draw liberal breaths ; 
you rode them with a loose rein. But later he became so 
pathological as to require and obtain all one’s faculties. He 
was a hard master, “a bitter god to follow and a beautiful 
god to behold.” 

I am not aware which of his books he rated highest, 
but I do know that he had a strong affection for ‘‘ What 
Maisie Knew’; and I am glad to think that for the mere 
reason that I value it very highly myself. A wit observed 
after reading it that the title was a little askew. It 
ought to have been called ‘‘ What Didn’t Maisie Know.” 
I have always found “ The Spoils of Poynton” to be a 
favourite among those who really read him and did not 
merely follow a fashion. But certain of his ‘“ short ”’ stories 
represent his highest intellectual qualities. Some were as 
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embarrassing to interpret as his longer novels, but others 
in their simplicity of appeal to fundamental emotions were 
rather enhanced than confused in value by the intricate play 
of motives. Many examples rise to the memory, such as 
“The Real Thing,” ‘‘ The Author of Beltraffio”’ and that 
beautiful story, ‘‘ The Altar of the Dead.” It is curious 
also to notice how James’ adventures in the supernatural 
consorted with his analytic method. He had in him a vein 
of mysticism which would seem at first sight to be out of 
keeping with his scientific mind. But the divorce of the 
psychical from science is artificial, as will be demonstrated 
throughout the future. There is nothing dramatic in his 
quality, and it was a strange experiment which he made 
in throwing “ The American” into theatrical form. The 
last published of his novels was also a novelisation of a play 
he had wiitten, I think, for Mr. Frohman’s repertory. 

The man himself was resolutely exhibited in his 
work. He spoke almost exactly as he wrote — with 
curious and fascinating invo- 
lutions and_ parenthetical 
thought. His mind, as one 
conceived, seemed to work 
painfully, and run with an 
exquisite torture. He rum- 
bled ideas about, searching 
hungrily for the essence, and 
thereafter for the proper ex- 
pression. His sense of style 
was the most fastidious, even 
in his conversation. Everyone 
will remember the italicised 
words on which the stress 
came in his books, and which 
you could hear him stressing 
in his fumbling, hesitating, 
deliberating way. His humour 
was subtle, certain and con- 
tagious. He preferred to write 
usually as a grave philosopher 
with his eye on histological 
scents, but in the background 
was a fount of humour which 
trickled in upon occasion, and 
was often grim, but never 
cruel. Of his personal char- 
acteristics, two, to me, stand 
out saliently—his remarkable 
kindliness and his essential 
shyness. I remember the 
story of a visit from three 
ladies who, in their enthusi- 
asm, had trespassed upon his 
privacy at Rye. He waved 
his hand as if to ward off the 
remembrance. ‘“‘ Three jaded 
wantons,” he said with a whimsical smile and with a char- 
acteristic use of language. I never recognised in him any 
distinctly American trait, unless it was once, when we had 
been discussing the Baconians, at whom he laughed, and he 
wound up seriously, “‘ But Shakespeare needs explanation.” 
It hinted at some reservation in his mind as to accepting 
the orthodox theory that Shakespeare was simply Shake- 
speare. 

His shyness may be illustrated by a personal remi- 
niscence. My wife was anxious that he should meet Professor 
York Powell, being convinced that they would get on together. 
But after dinner James seated himself at one end of the 
room, and Powell, equally shy, at the other, talking to our 
small boy. I first met him in, I think, the year 1895. Henry 
Harland, the novelist, knowing I was a great admirer, asked 
me if I would join him and Hubert Crackanthorpe in making 
a small present of some antique silver to Henry James as 
a tesiimony of our devotion. This was done, and he was 
touched by the expression of our feeling for him, and invited 
us to dine with him at the Reform Club in a private room. 
My memory is so bad in these days that I find it difficult to 
recall the subjects of his interesting talk. I 1emember 
putting to him some questions to elucidate a very puzzling 
short story he had just published. He told me that he had 
taken the idea of the two characters from Lord Leighton and 
a very prominent statesman. In regard to an author whom 
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we discussed, he shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘‘ He 
writes, my dear fellow, he writes—er—er—he writes, if 
I may say so, with his—er—elbow.”’ 

He had the nicest appreciation of manners and also of 
manner, and the American loudness was repulsive to him. 
When he revisited the United States—a visit which resulted 
in that astonishing study, ‘‘ The American Scene ’’—he 
was entertained at a public dinner where many people of 
distinction were present. There was a certain effusiveness 
about the occasion, which was perhaps natural and certainly 
in accord with the eager American temperament. At the 
conclusion, and after eloquent and gratulatory speeches, 
someone approached Henry James and addressed him, 
“Well, Mr. James, this is a very interesting occasion.” To 
which James’ response was, ‘‘ Abysmally interesting, abys- 
mally interesting.” 

On the last occasion on which I met him he was led by 
the conversation to the story of the most curious coincidence 
in his experience. He was travelling to a seaside place 
in Dorsetshire and had read in the train the Life of Fitz- 
gerald, which was new to him. In it he came upon the 
sounding name of Saxmundham, which charmed him. I 
can hear him rolling it off his lips like muffled thunder. 
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When he reached his appointed hotel by the sea he found 
letters waiting for him with the postmark Saxmundham ; and 
when he went out to walk by the sea a little later he encoun- 
tered a fisherman who told him he came from Saxmundham. 
Thus three times in one day was this unfamiliar name 
thrust upon him. So struck was he by the coincidence 
that he exclaimed to the man, ‘‘ Why, I’ve just been 
reading about Saxmundham, and a man called Posh who 
lived there.”’ ‘‘ That, sir,’ said the fisherman, my 
brother ”’ ! 

The compliment he paid this country of becoming a 
naturalised subject last year was but the logical conclusion 
of all his tastes and affinities. Probably if there had been 
no war he would have remained an American, but he would 
have remained just as sensibly English in his predilections. 
This English life made an intimate appeal to him ; he loved 
its leisure, its eclectiveness and its privities. One of the 
outstanding figures in American letters, he is also by right 
and choice one of the greatest figures of our own English 
literature. His friendship was a privilege, and his memory 
will be a sacred possession. 


~ Was 


[In next week’s issue another friend of the novelist will give his impressions 
of the late Mr. Henry James.] 
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HE group classes 

at Islington for 

mountain and 

moorland ponies 

were a great suc- 
cess. .Since the show I 
have had ample evi- 
dence of the interest ex- 
cited by their presence in 
the Showring. The prob- 
lem set before the judges 
was a difficult one, since 
there was considerable 
apparent diversity of 
size and type among the 
ponies exhibited. This, 
however, was less a diffi- 
culty than appears on 
the surface, since all the 
exhibits were ponies full 
of pony character. We 
look in aJl mountain and 
moorland ponies for cer- 
tain common. character- 
istics, since all breeds 
areakin. The differences 
arise from environment 
and from selection for 
the work they have to 
do extending over many 
years. They have com- 
mon characteristics of 
alertness, activity and hardihood, the result of their natural 
way of life. _ It was clear that in the ring on March 2nd the 
main difference lay in the fact that while in certain breeds 
the stallions are controlled, in others they run with the herds 
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Champion and winner of ‘Country Life’? Trophy. 


ISLINGTON 


of brood mares on the 
hills and moors. The 
Highland ponies and the 
Fell ponies belong to the 
former class and the 
others to the latter. 


This was a guide to the 
judges, and their path 
was made easier for them 
by the fact that two past 
presidents of the National 
Pony Society placed at 
the disposal of the judges 
a further sum of 10. 
Thus three prizes were 
actually given, one each 
to the groups using con- 
trolled stallions, the 
other to the wild ponies 
of the moorland and the 
forests. This division 
left a very fine group of 
Highland ponies out in 
the cold. But on the 
whole the Fell ponies 
could not be beaten for 
substance and activity. 
They are perfect 
marvels of power com- 
acted in a small com- 
It was difficult to 
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pass. 


believe that Glengarry, 
the winner of the Country Lire Cup, was but 13h. tin., or that 
Lord Lonsdale’s beautiful mare, Hoo Poe, was barely an inch 
Glengarry was a mighty little horse with marvellous 
He is a 


higher. 
bone, grand back and loins and a sharp, clean mover. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
horse of a beautiful temper and is, I was told, a nice ride. The 
Highland ponies sent by Lord Middleton were headed by a fifteen 
year old grev, Cammaraich, a horse with grand limbs, but with 
a weaving action, which is necessary to a pony carrying a weight 
on narrow mountain paths, but which is somewhat of a dis- 
advantage inthe ring. Yet this is an ideal type of pony to carry 
a stag over the mountains. 

Turning now to the smaller types, we had the Prince of 
Wales’ Dartmoor group first. This, like the Fell, was almost 
perfect as a group. All the three ponies were of the same type 
and of great beauty. That which for want of a_ better 
term we call pony character was very conspicuous. 

The next group was the New Forest, and this included the best 
mare in the class and the winner of the Lord Arthur Cecil Memorial 
Challenge Cup. Burton Bluebell is a fine example of the old 


MOUNTAIN 


AND MOORLAND PONIES 
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RIDING CLASS. 

racing Forest pony. She has good bone, a notable back and 
loins, and she represented as well as any pony present the sort 
from which some useful qualities have come into the thorough- 
bred. This pony has a good racing record among ponies, and 
she is now running out as a brood mare in the Forest. This 
group was not the most uniform, but they were certainly the 
best movers, Bluebell and the stallion Fleetfoot giving a very 
creditable show. 

The Exmoors were also ponies of admirable type ; indeed, 
they were, as all Sir Thomas Acland’s ponies are, pure Exmoor, 
and as it seemed to me since last I saw Exmoor ponies in the ring, 
of as fine quality as ever, but with somewhat more bone. Then 
there is the quality of the bone. In the collection of sections of 
bone which lies before me the Exmoor is the smallest in size but 
by far the closest in texture and the hardest. There were 
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two charm- 
ing groups 
from Wales, 
and one of 
them was 
placed im- 
mediately 
after the 
Exmoors. 
But the Ex- 
moors were 
so good 
that had 
they been 
as uniform a 
group as 
some of the 
others, they 
would have 
been higher; 
buttheyhad 
one weak 
place, and 
as a group 
they failed, 
although 
two of the 
ponies were 
as good as 
anything 
present. 

Of the other groups there is only space here to say that 
they were well worthy of the certificate of merit and the premiums 
of £2 which the National Pony Society awarded them. There 
is another point which cannot be too often dwelt on, What is 
the actual value of these ponies as foundation stock? Fortu- 
nately, by the kindness of Lord Middleton, an object lesson 
was afforded us when a group of horses bred from a thoroughbred 
cross on Highland mares. These were cobs averaging about 
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LEAVING THE RING. 


15h. They were used by Lord Middleton for his hunt servants 
to ride during cub hunting. They showed great staying power. 
It was ponies bred like these which did so well at the front. 
The riding pony section of the show was no less successful 
than the rest. Mr. Norris Midwood brought out a new brood 
mare, a chestnut, of great scope and with a very free use of her 
shoulders, a quite remarkable mover. 

We need not waste time over the stallion classes. It is 
more profitable to consider those horses which are helping in 
sober reality to improve the riding pony. An analysis of the 
prize list shows that Right For’ard is responsible for nine winners, 
Bold Marco for three, White Wings (in New Zealand) for four, 
Maréchal Neil {in the Argentine) for three, Arthur D. Victory, 
Chief Butler, Marshall Neil and Confident one each. The 
thoroughbreds have twelve winners and the polo breds eight. 
Of the premiums, the thoroughbreds were awarded three and 
the polo breds two. Of the sires of winners and of the premium 
ponies, the ponies that do not win prizes in stallion classes sired 
the majority of winners. 

Now, if we turn to the riding classes, there was an excellent 
entry in point of quality. The Ladies’ Field Cup is the 
trophy, and it was discouraging to see them judged in the dark. 
| was lucky enough to get into the ring and saw the judges ride 
Mr. A. Balding’s Rupert, a very nice powerful chestnut and 
quite a polo pony in type and quality. This one was, in fact, 
bred like those Irish ponies which have so distinguished them- 
selves in France, where they have won golden opinions. Mr. W. 
Balding’s Bloater was second and reserve for the cup. She was 
not up to so much weight as the winner, nor was she so easy a 
ride. A pony I took rather a fancy to was the fourth prize. 
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Mrs. Oscar Muntz’ Old Love. This pony was ridden by Captain 


Oscar Muntz. In the four year old class Mr. Tresham Gilbey 
had two ponies by Right For’ard and Bold Marco, which were 
active, smart and handy. x 





THE ARMOURER’S 
WORKSHOP 


[FRomM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AVID the Armourer, to use the picturesque name 
applied by the more brilliant of Teutonic journalists 
to Mr. Lloyd George, has good reason to be proud of 
the factories that have been improvised or adapted 
for the purpose of equipping the warriors of the Empire. 

But is the Armourer conscious of the greater result he is achieving 
in turning the evil of war into an immeasurable benefit ?. That 
important question forces itself on the mind after a visit to one 
of the greatest armouries. 

It would be an ill return to courtesy were I to name the 
place and give particulars of the work. One act would invite 
the attention of aircraft, the other advise the enemy of the 
surprises awaiting him. Besides, only an expert engineer could 
do justice to engineering triumphs and discoveries. Further, 
one thing at a time is a good rule, and I shall confine myself to a 
series of observations and reflections. 

Fortunately, the most important of all the discoveries is 
the only one which may be cried from the housetops without 
indiscretion o1 betrayal of confidence. It is a realisation of the 
comparative ease with which a mighty army of workers can be 
enrolled and the rapidity, precision and good workmanship 
with which they turn out articles previously strange to them. 
This is worth being stored in the memory for days to come, when 
it may be necessary to organise labour in order to ensure vic- 
tories of another kind. Women fill an important place in the 
army. According to one who is 
in the best position to know, 
they attain the greatest effi- 
ciency when confined to one job. 
A long row of them, each using a 
file, on a small part of an engine, 
and another row, each holding a 
little cylinder, to which she was 
giving a meticulous cleaning 
emphasised his meaning. Fine, 
healthy looking young women 
they were; they did not look at 
all out of place among the men 
of the industrial army; still 
to-day,.as thev were in that of 
Carlyle the cunningist, the best 
the world has ever known. 

It has been necessary to 
produce armour in large quan- 
tities, but equally so to make it of 
the best qualitv. When engines 
ot war are being prepared, the 
slightest carelessness may spell 
death and disaster. Steel may 
be tempered to withstand a 
minimum pressure which in the 
case of the more complicated 
machinery of war is put very high. Parts must fit with an 
accuracy absolutely perfect. In certain cases they must weigh 
the same to a nicety. Propellers must be balanced to the 
turning of a hair. Arming a nation in modern times means 
reproducing by the thousand machines most complicated, strong 
and firm, utterly free from blemish of any kind. Often lightness 
has to be combined with strength, not vaguely, but in exact 
conformity with the results of scientific experiment. English 
manufacture has long enjoyed a reputation for thoroughness, 
but will it not be stimulated to attain a still higher standard as 
a result of the strenuous training ? For all this is done under 
the strictest and most vigilant supervision and inspection, and 
subjected in the end to practical trial. No better plan has 
ever been invented to prepare British industrialism for the tre- 
mendous industrial competition that must follow the _War, 
It is often argued in a superficial way that the United States 
will come out ahead of every other country after peace has been 
declared, but the non-combatant nations lack the fillip given by 
war. Germany’s industrial advance dates from 1870. Most of 
all, the excitement of war, even its throbbing anxieties, rouses the 
worker from apathy and indifference into passionate activity 

A very long chapter might be devoted to the effect of war 
upon the inventive faculty. If we were to judge solely by the 
numbers of patents applied for, it would probably be found 
that during, say, ten years before the war the English inventor 
had been as busy as any other in the world. Nevertheless 
when hostilities broke out, consumers of the thoughtless kind 
were more than amazed at the vast quantities of articles in 
common use for which we were dependent on the Germans 
The blanks in our industrial svstem have not yet been filled up 
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Perhaps it was less surprising that in war material Germany 
had got still further in front. Since the accession of William II 
the greatest preoccupation of that country was to get into a 
military position that would make her the dominating Power 
in Europe. When the day arrived Germany sprang up like the 
warriors from Jason’s sowing of dragons’ teeth, armed from head 
to foot. She had armed herself with weapons like poisonous 
gas and flame propellers that before the war our military authori- 
ties cast aside as too barbarous for use in civilised warfare, 
not reckoning that the Teuton, though addicted to sentimen- 
tality, has no sentiment. Till the very last moment they failed 
to appreciate the military value of the Zeppelin, and it was 
a revelation to them of what big guns could do when they 
battered down the fortresses of Liége and Namur. Nor did 
they draw the moral truly from these achievements, else there 
would never have been that costly expedition to Gallipoli. The 
mistake lay in assuming that the guns of the Queen Elizabeth 
could smash fortifications as effectually as the great howitzers 
that were dragged into Belgium. 

The ultimate result of this and other disappointments 
has been to stimulate the inventive genius of this country. 
It took effect at first in the industrial field. The fact often 
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stated with complacency in peace time that Britain was Germany’s 
best customer was found to mean in war that we had come to 
depend on Germany for many of the common necessaries of life 
ranging from drugs to dyes, from tin-tacks to artificial manures. 
In regard to war, the stimulation was even greater. 

It would not be proper to state here what has been done 
or describe the new devices, which take two very distinct forms— 
the invention of new processes and the invention of new instru- 
ments of war. These will be revealed in due time and place. 
It would not be safe even to prophesy success. Germans are 
not in the habit of standing still, and until we know what has 
been done in their munition works and shipyards it is impossible 
to be sure that their new move can be instantaneously coun- 
tered. But at least one fact is beyond cavil. At first our 
enemies had to do with a Great Britain saturated with the 
effeminating influences of peace and luxury. Now the country 
is stirred to its depths and on its mettle. When that has occurred 
in previous history it has invariably proved invincible. It 
will do so again. Meanwhile, David the Armourer is forging a 
weapon for carrying on the war that, rightly used, will be 
potent in times to come of achieving the less resounding but 
not less honourable victories of peace. 





IN THE GARDEN 


EARLY IRISES. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

VEN before the New 
Year there will have 
been bloom on the ever 
welcome Iris _ stylosa. 
The more proper specific 

name is unguicularis, but it 

will probably retain the name 

stylosa for garden use because 

it is so obviously descriptive. 

What one takes for the flower 

stem is only the elongated style, 

so that if in the later time of 

the year one looks for the seed, 

the pods will be found close 

down to the root. It is well 

to remember, when planting 

this Iris, that it not only likes 

a dry, sunny place, but one 

where the soil is not rich. If 

it is planted in ordinary good 

garden ground it will make 

masses of over-long leaves but 

hardly any flower; but in poor 

soil at the foot of a south wall it will be sure to bloom 

well, and the foliage will be of moderate length. The white 

variety is a beautiful thing, and there are several other garden 

kinds with larger flowers and with colour varying to deeper 

purple or towards blue, but the type plant, with its delicious 

scent, is as charming as any. There is a clean, smooth look 

about the flower, trim ana fresh in its light blue-purple dress 

with the lower half of the falls neatly striped with purple on 

white, and a middle stripe of pure yellow. It is good to see it 

growing wild in the Algerian 

hills, in scattered tufts about 

the stony ground, often in com- 

pany with Iris alata. This is 

rather shorter growing, but the 

flower is even handsomer. It 

has rather wide, pale-coloured 

leaves with a glossy surface 

something like that of a Leek. 

The bloom is of a pale: and 

slightly bluer colour than that 

of I. stylosa, but is widespread 

and altogether larger. The 

edges of the falls are jagged 

with large teeth here and there, 

and have so much fullness that 

they are necessarily deeply 

waved and have the appear- 

ance of being boldly fringed. 

This character is more distinct 

in wild plants than in those 

in cultivation, and is further 

accentuated by the _ tender 

flowers being so often torn and 

tattered in their native windy 

heights. The illustration shows 

the waved and toothed edge 

in a_ slight degree _ only. 

I.-alata is hardly a plant for 

the outdoor English garden, 

though it has been’ grown 


in sheltered places against Reginald A. Malby. 


A COLONY OF IRIS RETICULATA 


CYANEA. 


a warm wall. But it has never taken to our gardens and 
multiplied as I. stylosa does so readily. 

Among some of the best of the small bulbous Irises that 
we can bloom in the open in the earliest months, I. reticulata 
is the central plant of a group that are natives of the Caucasus 
and the northern mountains of Asia Minor. The bulb is covered 
with a brownish netted coat, which gives the meaning otf the 
specific name. Both in flower and leaf it is distinguished by 
a singularly upright carriage. The colour of the flower is a violet 
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purple of the 
fullest strength 
and the _ purest 
quality, which is 
enhanced by a 
patch of bright 
orange at the base 
of the lower 
petals. In the 
beautiful variety 
I. r. cyanea the 
colour is a greyish 
blue; in Krelagei 
it is a _ strong 
reddish _ purple. 
I. histrioides is 
another bulbous 
Iris of much 
beauty, nearly 
related to the 
reticulata section, 
but with larger 
flowers, which are 
handsomely 
blotched on the 
falls with white 
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Kentish Cobs are 
extensively grown 
for market, it is 
the practice to 
keep the centres 
of the bushes quite 
open, so that each 
bush is _ basin- 
shaped. This 
allows sun and 
air to ripen the 
fruiting wood, and 
the results cer- 
tainly justify the 
treatment given. 
In pruning, it 
must be borne in 
mind that the nuts 
are produced on 
the twiggy 
branches. There 
is no. difficulty 
now in distinguish- 
ing fruitful from 
unfruitful wood, 
for the catkins, 


and purple. I. AN IRIS OF GREAT BEAUTY: I. HISTRIOIDES. both male and 


Danfordie is a 

delightful small 

kind, of yellow colouring with brown spots at the base of the falls 
and stiff, upright foliage, a pleasant variety from the greater 
number of these small Irises, whose bloom colour is for the 
most part some kind of purple. There arealso the dwarf purple 
I. balkana and I. bakeriana, an Armenian species with light bluish 
standards, and falls, which in this case are carried nearly erect, 
prettily blotched and edged with purple. 

All these smaller bulbous Irises will succeed in warm, 
sheltered spots in the rock garden. The fact of their small 
size would naturally point to the desirability of raising them 
above the 
ground 
level, a 
position 
that also 
tends to 
their well- 
being, as 
mountain 
plants re- 
quiring ab- 
solutely 
good drain- 
age. 

There is, 
of course, 
always the 
element of 
risk in our 
variable 
climate of 
sudden 
damage by 
snow or 
bail, or 
something 
disastrous 
that may 
either des- 
troy the 
little flowers 
Reginald A. Malby. Copyright. or check 
THE WHITE VARIETY OF IRIS STYLOSA. their full 

develop- 
ment. Though the pleasure of growing these little gems 
of the earliest months of the year is worth the risk, there 
is always the alternative, which ensures their perfect safety, 
of giving them the shelter of a cold house, when their fullest 
and most perfect growth is secured, together with their longest 
duration in good order. It would be extremely interesting 
to have them in the same garden under both conditions. Any- 
one having such a project in contemplation could not do better 
than consult that excellent book by Mrs. Davidson, ‘‘ The 
Unheated Greenhouse,’? where the cold house treatment of 
these small Irises and of several others of the same class is 
advised and described. 





HOW TO IMPROVE THE FILBERT CROP. 


HERE are two important reasons that may account 
for the poor crops of Filberts in past years, viz., incorrect 
pruning and the imperfect pollination of the female 
flowers. It is not too late to correct both faults this year. 
The bushes may be pruned at the present time, when strong 
sucker growths should be cut clean out to the base and those 
branches in the centres of the bushes should be reduced and, 
in many cases, cut right away. In Kent, where Filberts and 


female, are appar- 

ent. The imperfect 
fertilisation of the tiny crimson female flowers, which produce 
the nuts, may be remedied by arranging a few branches of the 
common Hazel with ripe catkins among the Filbert bushes. 
The excellent plan is sometimes adopted of planting a common 
Hazel near to the Filberts in order to supply pollen. 


LONG-SPURRED COLUMBINES. 

r | “SHE newer Columbines or Aquilegias form a lovely race of 
plants, with flowers of beautiful colouring and exquisite 
shape. 

In few 
flowers, if 
any, are 
such de- 
lightful and 
diverse 
colourscom- 
bined, while 
the flowers, 
poised as 
they are 
like clusters 
ofminiature 
fairies on 
long,slender 
stems, are 
always 
greatly ad- 
mired. All 
are agreed 
that the 
long - spur- 
red Colum- 
bines are a 
great im- 
provement 
on the stiff, 
short- 
spurred 
varieties 
still to be Reginaid A. Malby. Copyright. 
found in IRIS DANFORDIZ, A DELIGHTFUL SPECIES. 
some old- 


world gardens. Seed may be sown in March, although 


February is the month usually recommended. By sowing 
in pots at the present season in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
and planting the seedlings out in early May, the most 
forward seedlings may flower before the summer is over. 
Unfortunately, the newer varieties are not so long lived as the 
older. Columbines are, of course, perennial; the best flowers 
on the long-spurred varieties are produced in the second, third 
and fourth years, after which the plants usually die out. Many 
beautiful shades of colour, embracing cinnamon, orange, sky 
blue and rich lilac, are seen in the long-spurred Columbines, 
such as are never met with among the older varieties. It is a 
pity that they cannot all be relied upon to come true from seed, 
but, after all, a border or groups of mixed Columbines are exceed- 
ingly pretty and their exquisite art shades always seem to 
harmonise. They are excellent on warm borders away from 
overhanging trees, or even on sunny banks. They are essen- 
tially sun-loving plants, requiring a fairly rich, well-drained 
soil. If there is one species of Aquilegia that deserves special 
mention for its refined beauty, it is A. glandulosa. It is a 
native of Siberia, growing a foot high and bearing large lilac 
blue flowers with white cups. For the rock garden it is a great 
treasure, but it is very capricious in its behaviour. Es i, 
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BUCHLAND ABBEY, 
DEVONSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


SIR FRANCIS F. 


Buckland Abbey there is rich choice of memories 

both of peace and war. Over a little outer door is 

set the carved image of a woman’s head, and one 

likes to think it a portrait of that Amicia, Countess 

of Devon, who founded there in 1278 a house of 
Cistercian monks in honour of Our Lady and St. Benedict. 
For 260 years the white monks said the hours in the 
quire of their church, now the great hall of the post-Sup- 
pression house. But the echoes of their plainsong sound 
faintly enough to-day. For our ears are strained to hear 
of the doings of the successors of the Elizabethan seamen, 
men who sail the seas that Grenvile and Drake helped to 
chart in search of enemies more elusive than the Spaniard. 
The true echo at Buckland is the roll of Drake’s Drum, 
but before we speak of Drake we must go back to the sup- 
pression of the monastery by Henry VIII. The first lay 
tenant was one John Pollard, who seems to have left the 
monastic buildings as they were until 1541, when the whole 
demesne was granted by Henry VIII to Sir Richard Grenvile 
of Bideford. Nor was much change made until Buckland 
devolved at this Grenvile’s death on his grandson, the great 
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Sir Richard of The Revenge. It was not, however, until twelve 
years after he had parted with Buckland that he fought 
the famous fight never surpassed in our naval annals. We 
are more concerned with him as builder than as admiral, 
for the main changes which turned Amicia’s church into a 
country house were done by him. The plaster frieze at the 
west end of the hall is not only a beautiful example of minor 
Elizabethan arts, but its subject illustrates a passing mood 
stoutly contradicted by his later life. It reveals a knight 
sitting in the shadow of the Tree of Life on which he has 
hung up his shield. A skull and hour glass are beside him, 
his martial harness lies in a heap, and his war-horse is 
at rest. 

In his early youth Sir Richard served against the 
Turks in Hungary under the Emperor Maximilian, and when 
he entered into possession at Buckland it may be that he 
thought he had fought his last fight. The work at Buckland 
was done in 1576, and the date appears on the frieze of the 
fine fireplace in the hall, which is of modelled plaster like 
the ceiling. The little figures represent Justice, Temperance, 
Prudence and Fortitude. At the east end of the hall the 
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frieze is filled with a long cartouche of typical treatment, 
and the rib-work, pendants and great brackets of the ceiling 
are admirable in their kind. Particular reference must also 
be made to the beautiful flooring of the hall, laid with tri- 
angular slabs of red tile and white limestone. At the east 
end of the hall, probably on the spot where the High Altar 
once stood, is the panelled screen with two doorways leading 
to the kitchen quarters. On the accompanying plan, kindly 
prepared by Mr. H. J. Snell, who superintended some recent 
repairs to the fabric, the form of the old church appears 
quite clearly. The two transepts have disappeared, but 
their position 
is indicated. 
The nave was 
partitioned 
into rooms, 
and a new 
staircase was 
built to the 
west of the 
original 
south  tran- 
sept. The 
present 
kitchen and 
scullery were 
part of the 
domestic 
buildings of 
the monks. 
A floor was 
inserted over 
the whole of 
the nave, 
and divided 
into three 
reception 
rooms. The 
character of 
the panelling 
in the draw- 
ing-room 
shows clearly 
that this was 
part of Sir 
Richard 
Grenvile’s 
work, and 
charges from 
his arms 
appear on 
the fireplace. 
The four 
arches of the 
nave crossing 
are still in 
existence, 
but so veiled 
by the added 
walls that 
they are 
somewhat 
difficult to 
discover, 
except in the 
case of the 
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south transept, which is visible outside to the whole height 
of the arch. The eastern or quire arch was at a lower level 
than the others, and the beautiful thirteenth century window 
above it has been preserved in the tower room, above the 
dining-room. The only remains of the original vaulting are 
to be seen in the western portion of the smoking-room, which 
was formerly an eastern chapel opening from the north 
transept. By good fortune some of the outlying buildings 
have been preserved. The noble tithe-barn, 18oft. long, 
stands to-day unharmed. A tower to the north of the 
church and formerly belonging to the gate-house is now 
part of the 
stables. 

Five years 
after Sir 
Richard 
Grenvile had 
finished his 
work in the 
hall Sir 
Prancis 
Drake was 
in search of 
ahome. He 
had already 
made his 
reputation as 
the greatest 
seaman in an 
age when 
English sea- 
manship was 
altering the 
course of 
history. On 
December 
13th, 1577, 
he had 
sailed on the 
famous 
voyage from 
which he did 
not return 
until he had 
c ircumnavi- 
gated the 
world. It 
all sounds 
very in- 
credible now. 
His own 
ship, the 
Pelican, was 
of no more 
than a hun- 
dred _ tons, 
and the four 
others which 
sailed with 
him were 
smaller. His 
exploits on 
this miracu- 
lous voyage 
have been 
known long 
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Copyright DRAKE’S DRUM. CTE? 
enough from “‘ The World Encompassed,” a narrative of the 


voyage published in 1628, and from other contemporary docu- 


ments. It was not, 
however, until two 
years ago that the 


full story was made 
known by Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall in ‘“ New 
Light on Drake,” 
published by the 
Hakluyt Society. Her 
indefatigable re- 
searches in Spain 
revealed the log of 
Nuno da Silva, a 
pilot. whom Drake 
took from a_ Portu- 
guese ship which he 
captured early in 
his voyage. From 
her examination of 
these and other new 
documents Mrs. 
Nuttall has cleared 
up several doubtful 
points and added 
lustre to  Drake’s 
name. It is now 
clear that Sir Francis 
carried in his pocket 
a definite commission 
from Queen Elizabeth, 
and that therefore he 
was no pirate, as the 
Spanish claimed, but 
an officer carrying 
out his sovereign’s 
commands. This 
alters the whole 
aspect of his exploits. 
His captures of rich 
Spanish prizes were 
legitimate acts of war, 
and not the diversions 
of a Corsair. His ex- 
ecution for attempted 
mutiny of Thomas 
Doughty, once his 
friend, is seen to be 
a stern necessity en- 
forced upon a naval 
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commander and not an act of something like murder, as his 
enemies so long described it. There is no room here to tell 
the story of his entry into the Straits of Magellan, when he 
changed the name of his ship from Pelican to The Golden 
Hind. It is enough to remember that he did not return 
until 1581, and that Elizabeth knighted him on board the 
first English ship which had circumnavigated the world. 
The Queen, as well as his comrades, was a great gainer by 
the spoils which he brought back, and Drake himself was a 
richer man. Before the year was out he had bought Buck- 
land for £3,400 from two friends who had acquired it from 
Sir Richard Grenvile nine months before. Sir Richard 
Grenvile had done his work so well at Buckland that little 
remained for Drake to add, but in the tower room there is a 
noble plaster overmantel on which are Drake’s arms, with 
the two pole stars granted him by the Queen, and the fine 
crest of a ship in full sail. 

The odd curved battlements of the tower are, needless 
to say, no part of the thirteenth century design, which 
probably provided a plain moulded coping. An old view oi 
the abbey of 1756 or thereabouts shows the curved battle- 
menting, but with the addition to each battlement of balls 
which have now disappeared. It is not impossible that 
this treatment dates from Drake’s time, for it has an Eliza- 
bethan look. The existence of the old view proves that 
the work is older than the extensive changes made by Lord 
Heathfield at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The naval exploits of Sir Francis Drake throw into 
the shadow his life as a country gentleman, but he pursued 
it with his customary vigour. Antlers preserved in the 
kitchen illustrate the old story that he was attacked by a 
savage stag as he was standing by an oak tree near the 
abbey. He took refuge in the friendly branches, shot the 
beast and hung its head in his kitchen—at least, so the story 
goes, and it would be painful to disbelieve it. 

The citizens of Plymouth were quick to mark the great- 
ness of their new neighbour, who had been born near Tavistock, 
“that fruitful seedplot of famous men,” and made him 
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mayor in Sepiember, 1581. His 
vear of office was uneventful, but 
he made two characteristic orders : 
one that the corporation should 
wear their red cloaks on ceremonial 
occasions, the other that a compass 
should be set up on The Hoe. It 
is said that the great sword now 
in the hall, and seen in one of our 
pictures, was Dgrake’s mayoral 
sword of state. Early in 1583 his 
wife, Marie, died and two years 
afterwards he was married again 
to Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir George Sydenham. Laier in 
the same year he set sail on his 
expedition to San Domingo and 
Carthagena, so his bride and he 
were little together at Buckland. 
In 1587 he was at sea again on 
the business of singeing the King 
of Spain’s beard at Cadiz, and 
rounded off the voyage by capturing 
the San Phelippe with its cargo ot 
fabulous value. The next year saw 
Sir Francis breaking the Armada 
and redeeming England from the 
nightmare of Spanish dominance. 
Soon after he took a seventy years’ 
lease of a London house, The 
Herbor in the ward of Dowgate, 
and thereafter Buckland saw little 
of him until after the Portugal 
voyage of 1589. During the next 
four years, however, he was much 
in Devon, but even then he lived 
partly at a house in Plymouth, 
whence he could best direct his 
activities on behalf of the town he 
represented in Parliament. The 
townsfolk were scared at the possi- 
bility of a raid and Drake caused 
new fortifications to be built. But 
his greatest service to the iown 
was in a more peaceful employ- 
ment. Plymouth’s water supply 
was bad in winter and non-existent 
in summer, “‘a matter very in- 
commodious,”’ and Sir Francis 
caused a leat or channel to be cut, 
almost at his sole expense, which 
brought an abundant stream from 
a spring twenty seven miles away 
to a reservoir above the town. It 
is characteristic of his native 
shrewdness that he made it serve 
on its way two new mills of his 
own building. Unto this day the 
corporation meets on the last day 
of April for a “‘ Fyshynge Feaste,”’ 
before which they go to the head 
weir of the water supply and toast 
the pious memory of their benefactor 
in a goblet of pure water. Of late 
years a new reservoir has been made 
to meet the growing needs of 
Plymouth, but Drake’s civic vision 
will not be forgotten. 

It is easy to imagine with what 
joy Drake hailed in 1592 the exploit 
of his predecessor at Buckland, Sir 
Richard Grenvile, for The Revenge 
was his favourite ship. He did not 
long survive his friend. In 1595 he 
set sail with Sir John Hawkins and 
a goodly fleet to attack King Philip’s 
dominions, but the days of his good 
fortune were over. The enemy was 
elusive, and Drake was beaten by 
the climate and not by the Spaniard. 
Hawkins succumbed first and in 
January, 1596, Drak> knew that his 
hour had come. He made his will 
and signed it with unfaltering hand. 
He sent for his officers and gave 
them parting gifts. And then he 
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bade his servant put his armour upon 
him that he might die like a soldier. On 
January 28th the great admiral “ yielded 
up his spirit like a Christian to his 
Creator, quietly in his cabin.” 

The waves became his winding sheet, 

The waters were his tombe, 

But for his fame the Ocean Sea was _ not 

sufficient roome. 


His best memorial is in the spirit of the 
Navy, now, as in Elizabeth’s time, the 
power ‘“‘whereon, under the good 
Providence of God, the wealth safety 
and strength of the Kingdom chiefly 
depends.” The Admiral’s most famous 
relic at his old home is the famous 
drum, now illustrated. It bears the 
arms granted him by the Queen—may 
it’s echoes never become silent ! 

Of his successors of the Drake 
name at Buckland its present owner has 
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written luminously in her ‘‘ Family and 
Heirs of Sir Francis Drake,” two portly 
volumes to which the reader must refer 
for the full story. 

Buckland had been settled on 
Diake’s second wife and she_ lived 
there during her short widowhood. Her 
next venture was to marry Sir William 
Courtenay, but she survived Drake less 
than three years. The estates then 
devolved on Thomas, younger brother 
of the Admiral, who had been with Sir 
Francis on some of his expeditions. 
He showed no particular aptitude save 
ior complicated lawsuits with his kins- 
men, and died in 1606. His only son 
Francis was generous when Charles I 
called for voluntary contributions to 


take the place of the supply which 
Parliament refused, and in 1622 he was Copyright. PART OF THE OLD GATE-HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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made a_ baronet. 
During the next 
few years his duties 
as a Commissioner 
of the Army led 
him into many 
troubles, but he 
found time to edit 
a book about his 
uncle’s voyages. 
The second baronet, 
another Francis, 
succeeded to the 
title in 1637 when 
not yet of full age, 
but five years later 
was Colonel of the 
Plymouth Horse, 
raised for the par- 
liament. He was 
one of the officers 
who assaulted 
Modbury Castle 
and took prisoner 
many _ important 
Royalists. Fortu- 
nately Buckland 
Abbey escaped the 
fate of many 
houses near it, which were burnt by Sir Ralph Hopton’s 
Cornish troopers. In 1644 Sir Francis signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, but doubtless with a wry face, for he 
was a Church of England man. The same year he refused 
the Royal 
-ardon when 
it was offered 
him, and when 
Charles swept 
the West 
Country later in 
the year Buck- 
land was taken 
from him and 
granted to Sir 
Richard Gren- 
vile, a soldier 
of cruel habit. 

This put 
the Drakes into 
such ill con- 
dition that they 
were glad to 
take eight 
pounds a week 
from a House 
of Commons 
Committee for 
their main- 
tenance. But 
deliverance 
came early in 
1646. The 
Royalists _ left 
Plymouth for Cornwall, but Grenvile left a strong garrison at 
the Abbey, and it was only taken by storm after violent 
effort. It appears that Drake was serving elsewhere at the 
time his home was recovered. When the Restoration came 
he accepted the King’s Pardon, and does not seem to have 
suffered much in his estate. Two years later he was dead 
leaving no son, and Buckland passed, with the title, to his 
young nephew Francis, third baronet. 

He later took an active part in county affairs and sup- 
ported William III against James. The fourth and fifth 
baronets were both named Francis Henry and carried the 
line on until the death of the second in 1794. Buckland then 
devolved on Lord Heathfield, nephew of the fifth baronet 
and son of the hero of Gibraltar, from whom it has descended 
to the present owner. Little was done to the house during 
the eighteenth century except to reconstruct the staircase 
now illustrated in a typical Georgian manner. The dog gate 
at the lower landing is a very delightful example of its kind. 
It must have been after 1754 that this work was done, for 
in that year Mr. Rowe, a friend of the Drake family, who 
lived near by, reported that the Abbey was falling into hope- 
less decay ; the wet was coming in, “ the hall ceiling, I fear, 
will come down too,” and another ceiling had already fallen. 
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Fortunately a 
partial _re-roofing 
and a coat of 
rough-cast saved 
the situation. 

In the recent 
work carried out at 
the Abbey, the 
coat of rough-cast 
which disfigured 
the outer walls was 
cleaned off. This 
revealed the curious 
round windows in 
the tower. All had 
been walled up; 
four were re-opened 
and two of these 
show in the picture 
of the north side. 

The windows 
in the hall are 
new and_ replace 
some base wooden 
ones put in by 
Lord Heathfield. 
Sufficient traces of 
the original work 
remained, however, 
to make the “ restoration’? accurate and not conjectural 
when studied in conjunction with some sketches of the 
Abbey as it was in the pre-Heathfield days. 

We take leave of Buckland Abbey with the feeling that 
it expresses with peculiar force the blend of ecclesiastical, 
military, naval and civic activities of which the fabric of 
English life has been woven. But of all the echoes 
with which the old buildings have rung there is none so 
authentic and so intimate as the rattle of Drake’s Drum, 
“on which it is probable his last salute was beaten as he was 
committed to the sea, and upon which the legend says he 
may still be summoned when England is in danger.” As 
Sir Henry Newbolt has written in what is, perhaps, the most 
stirring of the songs of ‘‘ Admirals All”’: 
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Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 
If the Dons strike Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them long ago. 


LAWRENCE WEAVER. 





IMPERIAL LESSONS OF THE 
WAR. 


By Percy BHURD. 
II.—PRODUCTION. 

ONE of the war problems with which Lord Robert 

Cecil and the departments of the British Government 

are wrestling compares in difficulty with those arising 

from the conflict of interests between ourselves and 

neutral states. Only by the exercise of the greatest 

ingenuity and patience have our Ministers been able to use 

our sea power against the enemy without hurting the trade of 

the United States, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 

Switzerland, and driving our friends among the neutrals into the 

arms of Germany. The result is that, after nineteen months of 

war and despite our complete naval mastery, Germany still 

receives from overseas large consignments of essential commodities 

but for which she might long ago have been compelled to sue for 
peace. 

No such embarrassment attends our inter-imperial relations. 
Indeed, the Dominions, though independent in fiscal matters 
and completely in control of their own trade, have from the 
outset of the war adopted every device to give England and the 
Allies the sole benefit of their production. In one issue alone of the 
Board of Trade Journal 130 pages are occupied with the export 
prohibitions of British Dominions, Dependencies and Protec- 
torates, and their general purpose is to bring to our aid the full 
advantage of overseas food products, such as wheat, meat, sugar 
and dairy produce; raw materials such as wool, leather and 
metals ; and manufactured goods such as metal working machinery 
and various textiles. In this spontaneous and far-reaching 
co-operation we see the partnership of Empire in actual operation. 
In it we may also find an irresistible argument for increasing a 
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commercial association which is immune from political entangle- 
ments and the rival interests of neutral, even if friendly, states, 
and by means of which even under stress of war the power of the 
Empire is immeasurably strengthened. 

There is something most impressive in the extent to which 
the Mother Country has been able in a world-encircling war to 
depend upon the Dominions, Colonies and India for essential 
commodities which are not obtainable—though many of them 
might and should be—from within the United Kingdom. What 
better text for a policy of imperial co-operation could one desire 
than the following little table of British imports from other parts 
of the Empire consisting almost entirely as they do of food and 
raw materials ? 

BRITISH IMPORTS IN WAR-TIME. 


(In million £.) 














1913. 1915. Increase. 
Canada .. Re y a = 30°5 41°0 10°5 
Australia ‘= a me or 381 45°3 72 
New Zealand .. ce os 20°3 30°4 10'r 
South Africa... a i gE 2:5 I1r'0 — 1°3 (decrease.) 
British India .. e os ay 48°4 62°3 139 
Rest of Empire... ae oe os 63°3 82°5 19°2 
Total Overseas Empire (including 
Egypt).. 212°9 272°5 59°6 


Despite all the impediments of war and such embarrass- 
ments to overseas production as the curtailment of banking 
facilities, the cessation of borrowings for railway and other 
extensions of settlement, and despite the mobilisation of men and 
industry for the war purposes of ourselves and the Allies—despite 
all these war conditions and allowing for increased prices, we see 
that the British Dominions and Possessions have together been 
able to sell in the United Kingdom considerably more of their 
produce than in the record year of peace, 1913. The figures for 
1915 are not available for an exact contrast between importa- 
tions of food and raw materials from Empire countries on the 
one hand and foreign countries on the other, but we do know 
that in 1913 the United Kingdom received from foreign lands 
something like 370 million pounds’ worth of food and materials of 
industry. In that significant fact we get an idea of the oppor- 
tunities for extended inter-Empire trade. 

Consider also the astonishing variety of foodstuffs and 
materials of industry which have come from British lands 
overseas. 

From Canada.—Wheat and wheat-flour, barley, oats and 
oatmeal, cheese, bacon and hams, lard, fish, apples, linseed, 
skins and furs, nickel and other metals, timber, wood pulp and 
leather. 

From Australia.—Wheat and wheat-flour, butter, beef, 
mutton, rabbits, tallow, apples, wine, hides and skins, gold and 
silver, copra, zinc, copper, lead and tin, wool. 

From New Zealand.—Butter, cheese, beef, mutton, tallow, 
gum, hemp, skins and furs, wool. 

From South Africa.—Wool, hides and skins, oil, copper, 
feathers. 

From Newjoundland.—Wood pulp, iron ore, furs, oil. 

From India.—Wheat, barley, rice, tea, cotton, gums, hemp, 
jute, manganese, fish-oil, seeds, hides and skins, timber, wool. 

From Straits Settlements.—Rubber, gutta-percha, tin. 

From Ceylon.—Tea, rubber. 

From Federated Malay States.—Rubber. 

From Nigeria.—Palm oil, nuts and kernels, cotton. 

From West Indies.—Sugar, rum, bananas, cotton. 

From Egypt.—Cotton, cotton seed. 

Here we see the proved capacity of the outlying sections 
of the Empire to contribute to the supply of practically all the 
needs of British homes and factorics, and no one who knows the 
immensity of the untouched resources of British lands here and 
overseas will doubt that concerted effort is alone necessary to 
make the British Empire far more self supporting than it now 
is. In that effort’ Englishmen would have the comforting 
assurance that by buying more largely from within the Empire 
they are adding to the stability, progress, and purchasing power 
of those who are our comrades in the tasks of Empire and our 
best customers for British manufactured exports. 

This war has exposed the grave disadvantages of the neglect 
of our own Empire resources. In illustration, take the case of 
metals. Not until war broke out did British Ministers realise 
that German interests had made long-term contracts to control 
the Australian metal supply, especially the zinc concentrates 
which furnish the spelter for cartridge cases and other muni- 
tions. We were content to let these Australian ores feed German 
militarism, and a large part of the spelter we ourselves needed 
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for the purposes both of war and peace we obtained from Ger- 
many or sources under German control. Need it surprise us 
that Mr. Hughes, now Prime Minister of Australia, speaking in 
the Commonwealth House of Representatives on July 28th, 
1915, should declare that this German domination of the metal 
market ‘constitutes the gravest reflection upon British enter- 
prise, capacity and common-sense.”’ ‘“‘ Let us,”’ he added, “ learn 
from bitter experience and, following the example of our enemics, 
systematically, persistently, and with all our energy apply 
ourselves to the great work of developing our resources in the 
interests, not of Germany, but of the Commonwealth and Empire 
and its Allies.’ 

Nickel is another essential war material, and its industrial 
uses are also many and important. Over four-fifths of the world’s 
supply is produced in Canada, yet only now, and only at the in- 
stance, not of the Imperial Government, but of the provincial 
Ministry of Ontario, are steps being taken to keep this indis- 
pensable metal beyond the reach of our enemies and under 
observation from mine to market. Again, 
were before the war among the chief beneficiaries from the most 
valuable hematite ore deposits under the management of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. 
the case of the wolframite ores of India, whose product, tungsten, 
is necessary for the manufacture of high-speed and other special 
steels. No sooner was its commercial value discovered than 
German, not British, interests secured control. Attempts to 
establish British plant were defeated by German dumping, 
and the outbreak of war found British munition and other 
manufacturers without the means of meeting most urgent British 
needs. In 
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Even more striking is 


various branches of the electrical and chemical 
industries the war has further exposed our dependence upon our 
enemies, and one of the obvious lessons of this crisis surely is 
that we should at once begin to set our house in order and 
concert with our kinsmen 


Empire products to Empire uses. 


overseas the means of turning 

A first and urgently necessary stcp is to take stock of these 
Empire resources. There has been in existence for four years 
a Dominions Royal Commission representative of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions. It has done useful work, but 
we turn to its reports in vain for the facts as to the German 
control of Empire metal resources and the means of its eradi- 
cation. Neither the Commission itself nor the Ministers who 
appointed it seem to have taken its task very seriously. Instead 
of finding in the war a fresh incentive the Commission blandly 
informed the world in December, 1orq4, that it had ‘‘ decided 
to suspend its sittings until the conclusion of peace.” We shall 
be deaf indeed to the moral of our present difficulties if the 
Commission or some better equipped body is not immediately 
set to work to prepare the way for a far-reaching policy of 
co-operation in developing our unmatched resources for the 
benefit of our own pcoples. 

And in framing this policy of inter-imperial co-operation 
it will have to be remembered that production in the Dominions 
has gone far beyond what economists call the primitive stage- 
Before the war Canada had only one small factory turning out 
war material of any kind. The Canadian Minister of Militia 
tells us that more than 1,100,000 shells per month are now 
being shippcd to England from Canadian 
Canadian army of trained skilled mechanics, trained in indus- 
trial work, now numbers go,o00, in addition to the army of 
250,000 trained for fighting ; war ordeis 
already placed in Canadian factories exceed £70,000,000 in 
value. Moreover, the 
cordite, zinc, brass and copper industries in various parts of 
the Dominion, in addition to the considerable iron and stee!, 
textile, other industries already in_ being. 
Indeed, the industrial plant of to-day is said to be capable ot 
providing for a population of 25,000,000, or 17,000,000 morc 
than Canada herself contains. In Australia and other Dominions 
a similar towards 


factories; the 


and the industrial 


war is bringing into existence lead, 


wood-using and 


movement industrialism is observable,, 


though on a lesser scale. The manufacturers of Canada are 
already seeking new markets in France, Russia and Italy, 
as well as the United Kingdom, and _ British Ministers, 
if they are wise, will not wait to be pushed into an adaptation of 
the treaty system of the Empire and the consular and other 
services, to meet these new conditions. : 

In the preceding article I indicated the remarkable way 
in which, without counting the cost, all the self-governing 
portions of the Empire have voluntarily mobilised their man 
power, their industry and their agriculture, for the purposes of 
a war in which they have made themselves the willing associates 
of their Motherland. That mobilisation has already deflected 
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the channels of trade between them and foreign countries, 
especially enemy countries, and the effects of the deflection 
will remain long after peace is concluded. Is it not inconceivable 
that ‘‘ Ministers of the King” in all parts of his Dominions 
will neglect the opportunity which thus arises to make the new 
partnership of Empire as permanent in its character as it may 
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be fruitful in its results ? Every act of legislation and of adminis- 
tration, both here and overseas, should have as its guiding 
principle, ‘‘ The Empire as a Family.’’ No cast-iron uniformity 
after the Prussian model binds that Empire together, but the 
far more lasting and beneficent principles of personal and national 
liberty and good fellowship in a common ideal. 





WHAT 


SHROPSHIRE HAS DONE FOR 


THE WAR—I 


OW, those who set their hearts upon this science 
(the chase) shall reap many advantages; for 
they shall both gain for their bodies a healthy 
habit and improve their seeing and _ their 
hearing, and delay the coming of old age. 
And it is an excellent education for all that relates to war.” 
These views as to the great advantages to be obtained from 
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Commanding 53rd W.D.A.C. 
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hunting as a preparation for war were held by Xenophon, 
the celebrated Athenian general, and they are as true to-day 
as they were in the days of the ancients. Hunting cannot 
be too highly extolled as a sport which tends to promote 
valour and to cultivate those virtues which go to the 
making of good cavalrymen. Shropshire is famed for its 
hunting fields and for its hunting men, and the latter have 
proved, if indeed proof were needed, the truth of the saying 
of Xenophon that hunting is an “excellent education for 
all that relates to war.”’ Distinguished officers who followed 
the chase have returned to the Service, and practically all 
the hunting families are now represented in the field of 
action or are performing important war work in this 
country. There are not a few who have given their lives 
for their country’s good. 

The Earl of Powis, Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire, 
was formerly Hon. Colonel of the 4th Battalion South 
Wales Borderers, and, as 
president of the Shropshire 
(Salop) Territorial Force 
Association, he has taken 
an active interest in re- 
cruiting for the Territoriai 
Army. The son of the 
Earl of Powis, Robert 
Percy, Viscount Clive, 
served with the 2nd Bat- 
talion Scots Guards in the 
7th Division at the Battle 
of Ypres in October, 1914. 
He was sent home with 
frostbite, and on the for- 
mation of the Welsh 
Guards he joined that regi- 
ment, and he is now serv- 
ing with it in France. 
Viscount Clive’s cousin, 
Capiain Edward Herbert, 
son of Colonel E. Herbert, 
C.B., is in the 60th Rifles, 


THE HON. W. ORMSBY-GORE. 
Staff Capt.Welsh Border Mounted Brigade. 


and was wounded early in1g15. He is now acting-adjutant of 
the 6th (extra) Battalion of the regiment. Colonel Graham 
Hexbert, brother of Colonel Edward Herbert, commanded, in 
1914, troops raised by Lord Kitchener, and Major-General Mont- 
gomery trained the 22nd Division until it went to France. 
Lord Harlech (the title is taken from Harlech, Merio- 
nethshire, the castle of that place having been defended by 
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a member of his family in the Wars of the Roses) is lieutenant- 
colonel of the Welsh Guards, and hon. colonel (late lieutenant- 
colonel commanding) of the Shropshire Yeomanry, and formerly 
of the Coldstream Guards. 
Lord Harlech’s son, the 
Hon. William George 
Arthur Ormsby - Gore, 
M.P. for Denbigh 
Boroughs since 1910, is 
staff captain of the Welsh 
Border Mounted Brigade. 

The present Lord Hill 
of Hawkstone, descendant 
of the famous Peninsula 
and Waterloo General, and 
three of his brothers are 
serving. Of the same 
family was the late 
Admiral Hill, three of 
whose sons ate in the 
Navy and one in the 
2nd King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. An- 
other relative, Lieutenant 
J. K. Hill, who saw 
service in the South African war, is now doing duty at 
Shrewsbury Depot. 

Aston Hall, Oswestry, is the Shropshire residence of 
Major-General Sir Francis Lloyd, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.B., 
D.S.O., who, before the war, was often seen in the hunting 
field. He is General Officer Commanding the London 
District with headquarters at the Horse Guards, Whitehall. 
General Lloyd saw most of his service with the Grenadier 
Guards. He was present with the Suakim Expedition at the 
battle of Hasheen, the Nile Expedition and the battle of 
Khartoum, and was severely wounded in the South African 
War (1900-1902). General Lloyd commanded the Brigade 
of Guards at Aldershot, and he has commanded two 
battalions of Grenadier Guards. More recently he com- 
manded the Welsh Territorial Division. 
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Another military officer who retired to Shropshire for 
hunting after a record of distinguished military service is 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin A. H. Alderson, K.C.B. General 
Alderson is the Master of the South Shropshire Hounds. 
He is now commanding the Canadian Army Corps in France. 
I suppose no man in the British Army has won so much fame 
for mounted infantry work. General Alderson supported 
this branch of the Service when it was pcpular (and proved 
its value), and also when the authorities condemned it. 
Our cavalry to-day would be forced to live the greater 
part of its “‘ active ’’ life in idleness were it not trained to 
work as mounted infantry. General Alderson served with 
the Mounted Infantry in the Boer wars of 1881 and 1899-1902, 
and also in the Egyptian War (1882), including Kassassin 
and Tel-el-Kebir. In 1884-1885 he was in the Nile Expedition 
with the Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. In August, 1914, 
Sir Edwin Alderson was appointed to command the 1st 
Mounted Division of four Yeomanry Brigades in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. Two months later he was 
promoted to Lieutenant-General and appointed to command 
the Canadian contingent. He went to France with his troops 
on February 8th, 1915, and on September 13th he was given 
the higher command, and a month later made a Commander 
of the Legion d’Honneur. Sir Edwin possesses, in addition 
to his war medals, the Royal Humane Society’s medal for 
saving the life of a private soldier in the Nilein 1885. Before 
taking over the South Shropshire Hounds General Alderson 
had hunted the Shorncliffe Drag, the Staff College Drag, 
two packs in South Africa and the Poona Hounds. 

Colonel Hugh Cecil Cholmondeley, C.B., whose residence 
in Shropshire is at Edstaston, near Wem, shared the work 
of raising and organising the Shropshire Territorial Force, 
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and when war came he placed his services at the disposal 
of the authorities. He was first employed in organising 
and commanding prisoners of war camps at Lancaster, 
Shrewsbury and at Handforth. Colonel Cholmondeley then 
raised and for some months commanded the 3rd Battalion 
of the London Rifle Brigade until selected for command 
of an infantry brigade. Colonel Cholmondeley first served 
with the Rifle Brigade, and saw service in Afghanistan. He 
afterwards commanded the London Rifle Brigade for ten years, 
and he led the City Imperial Volunteer Mounted Infantry in 
South Africa in the campaign there of fifteen years ago. 

Closely identified with Shropshire is Colonel Arthur 
Henry Orlando LLoyd, M.V.O., another Guardsman, who 
lives at Leaton Knolls, near Shrewsbury. After serving 
in the Grenadier Guards from 1884 to 1897 and taking part 
in the Suakim campaign in the early period of his service, 
Colonel LLoyd returned to Shropshire, where he followed 
the hounds and now commands the Shropshire Yeomanry 
(first line). He is now on service with his regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bryan Baldwin Mawddwy Leighton, 
Bart., of Loton Park, Shrewsbury, was lieutenant-colonel 
of the Westmorland and Cumberland Yeomanry, and resigned 
to go to the front with the Royal Flying Corps. He has 
served in five campaigns. His son and heir, Captain J. B. T. 
Talbot Leighton, has been seconded to the Royal Flying 
Corps (military wing) from the Scots Guards, and is a flight 
commander. Captain R. T. Leighton is in France with the 
Westmorland and Cumberland Yeomanry. 

The Mainwarings, another county family, is repre- 
sented in the Army by Major Charles Francis Kynaston 
Mainwaring. This officer was high sheriff of Shropshire in 
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1907. Some years ago he held commissioned rank in the 
3rd Battalion Oxfordshire Light Infantry, and later in the 
gth (Service) Battalion, The King’s (Shropshire Light 
Infantry). Major Mainwaring is now discharging the duties 
of assistant provost marshal, and is attached to the divisional 
staff of the Welsh Army. He lives at Oieley. 

Colonel S. D. Price-Davies, son of the late Mr. R. L. 
Price-Davies of Marrington Hall, Chirbury, Salop, was the 
commander of the Shropshire (2nd Battery) Royal Horse 
Artillery. He is now in command of the 53rd Welsh 
Divisional Ammunition Column at the front. His son, 
Captain C. S. Price-Davies, is in the 4th Battalion King’s 
Royal Rifles. Captain Hugh Price-Davies, of the Middlesex 
Regiment, is a brother of the colonel. Brigadier-General 
Llewelyn A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., D.S.O., of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps (another brother), has been mentioned in 
despatches and was recently appointed to the command of 
the 113th Brigade. This officer was decorated for bravery 
in South Africa when he tried to save the guns at Blood 
River Poort. Sir Thomas Charlton Meyrick, Bart., K.C.B., 
of Apley Castle, Wellington, Salop, is hon. colonel late 
commanding the 3rd (Reserve) Battalion Shropshire Light 
Infantry. His son, Colonel F. C. Meyrick, C.B. (late major 
15th Hussars), now commands the second line South Wales 
Mounted Brigade, Territorial Force. 

Sir Roland James Corbet of Acton Reynold, Shrop- 
shire, was killed in action (just as he was due to return home 
on leave to be married) while serving as a lieutenant with 
the Coldstream Guards in France. Sir Roland was the 
only surviving son oi the late Sir Walter Orlando Corbet, 
who died in December, 1910. The Corbet family has been 
identified with the county for centuries. Lieutenant-Colonel 
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N. A. Lowry-Corry, D.S.O., of Rowton Castle, who now 
commands a brigade, has a son serving in the Grenadier 
Guards who has earned the Military Cross. Lieutenant-Coionel 
Charles John Cecil Grant of the Coldstream Guards, serving 
on the Staff at the front, has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order and the Legion of Honour. He is the only 
surviving son of the late General Sir Robert Grant, G.C.B., 
and of Lady Grant, of Pitchford Hall, Shrewsbury. 
Lieutenant A. C. F. Garnett-Botfield, 1st South Wales 
Borderers, who was killed in action in Flanders on May oth, 
was the younger son of the late Mr. W. E. Garnett-Botfield 
of Shifnal and Bishop’s Castle, Salop. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1913 and 
the following year he stroked the winning boat in the ’ Varsity 
Trial Eights. He was in the fighting at La Bassée and Neuve 
Chapelle, and in the latter engagement had his clothes pierced 
with bullets. In a letter to Mrs. Garnett-Botfield, describing 


the action in which her son was killed, the Lieutenant’s . 


servant wrote: ‘The trenches were only seventy yards 
apart. There was a heavy bombardment going on and the 
enemy was as thick as could be in his trenches and pelting 
a terrible fire upon us both from rifles and machine guns. 
The order came for us to advance. Your son said to his 
platoon, ‘ Well, boys, I am going. Who is going to follow ?’ 
And the reply was, ‘If you are going we will all follow.’ 
We made a rush, but we had not got over the ridge from 
the trench when a shell came and killed your son and a few 
more men and also wounded a lot more.’’ A cousin of 
Lieutenant Garnett-Botfield (son of the Rev. C. Garnett- 
Botfield of Moreton, near Oswestry) was killed early in 
the war. G. B, 
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LITERATURE 


YOUTH AND ELD. 


Letters from America, by Rupert Brooke; with a Preface by Henry 
James. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
HEN in May Week, 1909, Henry James met 
Rupert Brooke, it was as if patriarch greeted 
neophyte. James was older than his years and 
Rupert Brooke younger. The novelist was a 
little surprised that the golden haired boy took 
himself seriously, and was so taken by his friends “ that the 
young man was publicly and responsibly a poet, seemed the 
fact a little over-officiously involved.” But that was part 
of the glorious confidence and swagger of youth, the “ oldish ”’ 
young man is the most prone to be doubtful of himself. The 
solemn fact to-day is that he who was panting and eager to enter 
the race and he who was in the last lap are both dead. Fate, 
with careless indifference, has appended the word finis to 
each career ; the one ripe with fulfilment, the other rich in 
promise. 

The two first met amid the gaiety of Cambridge at its 
brightest. A time when fashion, beauty, talent, manhood, 
unite with spring at its most exquisite moment to enhance 
the charm of the University town, the old colleges, the meads 
and the river. Up to the last Mr. James maintained his 
impressionability and the young god, as he appeared in this 
scene, lett an ineffaceable picture on his mind. That is the 
secret of the charm exercised by this preface. But it has 
to be sought, it does not lie on the surface. The style of 
Mr. Henry James at its very best was not a thing to be copied 
or commended. It might have been invented for the purpose 
of wilful obscuration. His qualities are those of vision and 
thought and sincerity. But they lie concealed under the 
turbid surface of the writing. They are not expressed, they 
only well up from the writer’s personality, visible only as 
a bubble rising from the depths. As he grew older the faults 
of style increased. It grew ragged as well as rugged. Dis- 
cursiveness turned to wandering involution and grew more 
complex. 

There are, of course, idolaters who worship the 
chips on their idol’s head, and eulogies have been produced 
on the style of Henry James. But the wise heed them not 
or say of them as to the Greeks—foolishness. The charm 
of this essay on Rupert Brooke reminds of a picture, sad, but 
very fine, that Thomas Carlyle drew of his own mind when 
he had grown old and feeble. He describes how splendid 
visions and noble thoughts, greater than those of his prime, 
kept wandering over it, but the power to fix and express them 
had gone. That is the case with this essay. From a word 
here and a sentence there, we gather something of the wonder 
with which Brooke inspired James, something, too, of the 
insight which enabled him to discern so much, but only after 
much search can these things be learned. The opening 
sentence is ten lines in length and the next thirteen. In 
them are more words than in the passage of Job, translated 
by Renan, where the prophet runs the gauntlet of human 


miseries. Yet the stuff here is good stuff, despite its wordi- 
ness. Take the following as one of the most interesting 


yassages and giving a sketch of Brooke done with a master’s 
] £ gs S 
brush : 


No single scrap of the English fortune at its easiest and truest—which 
means, of course, with every vulgarity dropped out—but was to brush him 
as by the readiest instinctive wing, never over-straining a point or achieving 
a miracle to do so; only trusting his exquisite imagination and temper to 
respond to the succession of his opportunities. It is in the light of what 
this succession could in the most natural and most familiar way in the world 
amount to for him that we find this idea of a beautiful crowning modernness 
above all to meet his case. The promptitude, the perception, the under- 
standing, the quality of humour and sociability, the happy lapses in the logic 
of inward reactions (save for their all infallibly being poetic), of which he 
availed himself, consented to be as illustrational as any fondest friend could 
wish, whether the subject of the exhibition was aware of the degree or not, 
and made his vivacity of vision, his exercise of fancy and irony, or observa- 
tion at its freest, inevitable—while at the same time setting in motion no 
machinery of experience in which his curiosity, or in other words, the quick- 
ness of his familiarity, didn’t move faster than anything else. 

Regarding Brooke’s first volume of verse Henry James 
makes the most ingenious apology. It will be remembered 
by dispassionate students as a book wherein the author 
had most cleverly concealed his promise. Much of it was 
far from being nice in tone, with the lack of niceness which 
is conscious and has been installed. In fact, the young 
poet was then working off the ideas foreign to him, but 
which, with youth’s blindness, he had accepted as his own. 
It was not till later that he was to find himself. However, 





listen to Henry James and mark the cleverness blent with 
the charity : 


The self-consciousness, the poetic, of his so free figuration (in verse, 
only in verse, oddly enough) of the unpleasant to behold, to touch, or even to 
smell, was certainly, I think, nothing if not ‘‘ self-conscious,’’ but there were 
so many things in his consciousness, which was in the least unpeopled, that 
it would have been a rare chance had his projection of the self that we are 
so apt to make an object of invidious allusion stayed out. What it all really 
most comes to, you feel again, is that none of his impulses prospered in 
solitude, or, for that matter, were so much as permitted to mumble their 
least scrap there; he was predestined and condemned to sociability, which 
no league of neglect could have deprived him of even had it speculatively 
tried ; whereby what was it but his own image that he most saw reflected 
in other faces? It would still have been there, it couldn’t possibly have 
succeeded in not being, even had he closed his eyes to it with elaborate 
tightness. The only neglect must have been on his own side, where, indeed, 
it did take form in that of as signal an opportunity to become “ spoiled,” 
probably, as ever fell in a brilliant young man’s way: so that to help out 
my comprehension of the unsightly and unsavoury, sufficiently wondered 
at, with which his muse repeatedly embraced the occasion to associate 
herself, I take the thing for a declaration of the idea that he might himself 
prevent the spoiling so far as possible. He could, in fact, prevent nothing, 
the wave of his fortune and his favour continuing so to carry him; which 
is doubtless one of the reasons why, through our general sense that nothing 
could possibly not be of the last degree of rightness in him, what would have 
been wrong in others, literally in any creature but him, like, for example, 
“A Channel Passage”’ of his first volume, simply puts on, while this par- 
ticular muse stands anxiously by, a kind of dignity of experiment quite 
consistent with our congratulating her, at the same time, as soon as it is 
over. What was ‘‘ A Channel Passage’’ thus but a flourish marked with 
the sign of all his flourishes, that of being a success and having fruition ? 
Though it performed the extraordinary feat of directing the contents of 
the poet’s stomach straight at the object of his displeasure, we feel that, 
by some excellent grace, the object is not at all reached—too many things, 
and most of all, too innocently enormous a cynicism, standing in the way 
and themselves receiving the tribute; having in a word, impatient young 
cynicism as they are, that experience as well as various things. 


So far we have said nothing about the Letters them- 


selves. It must not be imagined from that that we in any 
way undervalue them. They make delightful reading, 


chiefly because they come from a beautiful, imaginative 
mind at its most impressionable moment. Youth and a 
sort of golden fancy endear them to the reader. If Rupert 
Brooke had lived it would have been interesting to speculate 
as to what lengths in prose he might have arrived. But, 
alas his brief period has closed and the sum of his work 
is added up. 





LITERARY NOTES 


KULTUR AND CULTURE. 

After reading Sir Frederic Kenyon’s article in the current number of 

the Cornhill on ‘‘ Ideals and Characteristics of English Culture,” it set me 
considering what Culture really is. The word has been very strangely 
applied in recent years. I remember the time when Punch was never tired 
of making fun of ‘* Cultchaw.’’ The phase ridiculed was an aftermath of 
Carlyle’s teaching. Earnest, or as the late Mr. W. E. Henley called them, 
yearnest young men from the Universities imbibed Culture by following the 
example of their master and groping their way painfully through such books 
as Schiller's ** Geister-seher’’ and the voluminous pages of Goéthe. That 
phase did not last very long. It was ridiculed out of existence by the wits. 
Outside the circle of the chosen there was a fringe of commoner students 
who picked up the word when the few were done with it. 
arrived when Culture came to be accepted as a garden term. 


The climax 
The Culture 
of flowers, or potatoes, or onions is to this day a very common locution. 
Poultry keeping is termed the Culture of chickens, and so on. It is not 
easy to produce a valid objection to this application of the word, because 
the older term Cultivation was applied equally to the mind and to the garden. 
Still, one knows, although it is difficult to express, the difference between 
a cultivated and a cultured person. Perhaps the nearest approach to the 
differentiation is that Culture is a more precious term. But I cannot believe 
that either Culture or Cultivation expresses what the Germans mean by 
Kultur. 
THE DISINTEGRATION OF A Worpb. 

Kultur is a difficult word to interpret. Originally it was meant to signify 
an attitude of the mind rather than any definite achievement. So one gathers 
from the German prophets of the nineteenth century ; but during the war 
we have seen the word undergoing a violent change of meaning. It will 
be associated for many generations hence not with the mind at all, but with 
a policy which included outrage among its tenets. One can scarcely take up 
a newspaper of to-day without meeting references to such acts of Kultur 
as the spoliation of a church, the torture of prisoners, the murder of women 
and children, the indiscriminate havoc perpetrated on non-combatants 
from the safety of a Zeppelin or an aeroplane, the destruction of peaceful 
merchantmen and passenger ships by the torpedo of a submarine. It will 
probably appear to the German mind as an extraordinary travesty, but 
a dictionary written in blood-red letters will leave no light impression on the 
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mind, so that the Kaiser and his myrmidons will have to bear among other 
responsibilities that of degrading what was originally one of the finest words 
in their language. 

THE COMPARISON. 

The mind of the scholar naturally compares achievement with achieve- 
ment in any attempt to argue that Culture is greater than Kultur, but even 
when this is done with the skill and learning of Sir Frederic Kenyon—and 
one is most anxious to say Amen to his conclusions—the mind revolts from 
the method as unsatisfactory. Any schoolboy could demonstrate to a jury 
of Pundits that the body of British literature is greater and more important 
than that of German literature. The Teutons have nothing to show in 
comparison with that great array of writers which England has produced 
from the day of Chaucer to that of Tennyson, including as it does Shakes- 
peare, Wordsworth, Milton, and it is the same in other branches of intellectual 
work. It may be demonstrated over and over again that even in science, 
on which the Germans pride themselves, the towering names are those of 
such men as Newton and Darwin. These have given a new direction to the 
thought of the world, and if there is any third to them, he is not to be found 
in Germany, but in France, that is to say, Pasteur. The civilised world 
will, we think, be absolutely in agreement as to these names in science being 
as pre-eminent as those of Homer and Shakespeare are in literature. But 
still Kultur is more of a religion than an intellectual possession. It, there- 
fore, may spring up in an uncultivated as readily as in a cultivated people, 
but its proper comparison is, for example, with such a national religion as 
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that of the Japanese. In the proper sense of the term Japanese religion 
is an attitude of the mind, a Kultur; but it and the German variety must 
be judged each by its fruit. The Japanese nobleman is taught to die when 
death is necessary to the good of his country. The German, in a similar 
position, is taught rather—putting the doctrine at its best—that it is justi- 
fiable to sacrifice millions of the dumb, inarticulate crowd for the benefit 
of the race. If we translate the last phrase into a concrete expression, what 
does it mean in the case of Germany? It means extension of territory and 
commerce—money, in fact—and therefore must be judged to be a very 
sordid quality as compared with the noble and self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Samurai. 


AN EcHO OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


‘‘ What song the siren sang ’’ has been placed as a query beside Who wrote 
the anonymous letter to Lord Monteagle in 1605? It warned the recipient 
not to go near the House of Parliament on that fifth of November, which 
has been commemorated ever since as Guy Fawkes’ Day. ‘“ A strange 
letter, from a strange hand, by a strange messenger,” is the description given 
it by the quaint and curious Fuller. Now is the mystery laid bare in a small 
monograph published by Simpkin, Marshall. I will not go over the elaborate 
evidence, but only state the conclusion that ‘‘ William Vavasour, the 
Tresham family serving-man, is thus not only conclusively proved to have 
written the anonymous letter to Lord Monteagle,’”’ but he was the ‘‘ unknown 


man of a reasonable tall personage’? who was described in the official report. 





ANGLO-RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP 


By STEPHEN 


HE prospects of Anglo-Russian friendship are very 

fair at the moment of writing—the after-the-war 

prospects. Generally speaking international amity 

or hospitality has heretofore depended on the absence 

or presence of clashing interests. Russia does not 
stand on our road of Empire and has never fought us and 
could never fight us commercially as Germany has done. 
Our only doubt about Russia has been as to her possible 
designs on India. Fifty years ago there were few English- 
men who did not entertain expectations of eventual war with 
Russia, and after the annexation of Merv and the running 
of the Central Asian railway thither our journalists even 
coined a word to express our state of mind—‘ mervous- 
ness.” Beaconsfield was obliged to assure us that the keys 
of India were to be found in London and consisted in the spirit 
and determination of the British people. We felt we were 
secure because we could fight Russia and did not fear her. 
As Curzon wrote in his book on Russian Central Asia : 

The day that a Russian army starts forth from Balkh for the passes of 
the Hindoo Kush, or marches out of the southern gate of Herat en route for 
Kandahar, we may say as Cromwell did at Dunbar, ‘‘ Now hath the Lord 
delivered them into my hand.” 


Our other bond of security lay in the fact that the — 


Russians knew they could not successfully attack us. Though 
it must be said now, after our thwarted efforts against the 
Turks on Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia, that it is not clear that 
we could reckon on winning any distant war of invasion. We 
are not so military a nation as we were in the days of the 
Crimean war. But the invasion of India by Russia may well be 
put out of the head once and for all. No statesman in Russia 
ever seriously contemplated it, and in this country those 
statesmen who thought of it either decried the idea or used 
it as a political bogey. As Namirovitch Danchenko said at 
the Press dinner the other night, “from my seventy years’ 
knowledge of Russian life I should say that the people who 
dreamt about the conquest of India could be found in Russia 
only in a madhouse.” No serious steps were ever taken to 
oppose Russian imperial policy in Central Asia, and all that 
fear brought about was mistrust and a refusal to enter into 
partnership with Russia in certain schemes in Asia. 

The Russians have been ready to trust us for a long 
time, and they were anxious for an Anglo-Russian agreement 
even at the time when the invasion-of-India bogey was most 
in the air here. “ Probably the Germans, those persistent 
enemies of Anglo-Russian friendship, were responsible 
for a great deal of subterranean propaganda in England. 
Many in England were pro-Russian—Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Froude, Kinglake—there was a real basis of sympathy. 
But the poisoners of the mind of the British people succeeded. 
What an interesting glimpse of popular feeling is found in 
Burnaby’s “‘ Ride to Khiva,” if we read it now. There is 
a certain poignancy in his remarks. Consider this passage 
to-day : 

Another peculiarity in several Russians which I remarked . . . was 
their desire to impress upon my mind the great advantage it would be for 
England to have a civilised neighbour like Russia on her Indian Frontier ; and 
when I did not take the trouble to dissent from their views—for it is a waste 
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of breath to argue with Russians about this question—how eager they were 
for me to impress their line of thought upon the circle of people with whom I 
was most immediately connected. Of course, the arguments brought forward 
were based upon purely philanthropic motives, upon Christianity and civilisa- 
tion. They said that the two great powers ought to go together hand in 
glove; that there ought to be railways all through Asia, formed by Anglo- 
Russian companies ; that Russia and England had every sympathy in common 
which should unite them; that they both hated Germany and loved France ; 
that England and Russia could conquer the world, and so on. 

It was a line of reasoning delightfully Russian, and though I was not so 
rude as to differ from my would-be persuaders, and lent an attentive ear to 
all their eloquence, I could not help thinking that the mutual sympathy 
between England and Germany is much greater than that between England 
and Russia; that the Christian faith as practised by the lower orders in 
Russia is pure paganism in comparison with the Protestant religion which 
exists in Prussia and Great Britain; that Germany and Great Britain are 
natural allies against Russia that Germans and Englishmen under- 
stand by the term ‘“‘ Russian civilisation,” something diametrically opposite 
to what is attributed to it by those people who form their ideas of Muscovite 
progress from the few Russians they meet abroad. 

Burnaby’s remarks seem pretty foolish in 1916. And 
his views are representative of the views of many English 
in 1875. Prussia, whom he admired so, had just crushed the 
French while we stood by. The Boer war had not come. 
The Kaiser had not sent his telegram to Kruger. Our mili- 
tary conceit had not been taken out of us, and so when 
Russia offers Britannia the hand of friendship, Britannia 
round her draws her cloak and folds her arms. 

But Russia was sincere. She admired the English. She 
alone of Continental nations appreciated the spirit of Dickens 
and our Victorian novelists. England was still the foolish 
friend of Turkey, it is true, but she was not perfide Albion. 
Nor was she simply “ Mr. Cotton,” as Ibsen dismissed us, 
or ‘“‘a nation of shopkeepers.”’ From the first Russia has 
had some sort of flair for the English gentleman, has seen the 
best thing in our race. And their wish for friendship with 
us has been a sentimental matter, not a desire for commercial 
partnership, not a bond of sympathy between revolutionary 
Russia and our socialists. The desire for friendship with 
England dates from before the emergence of our socialists as 
a party in England. It is a genuine craving for mutual 
understanding between the real Russia and the real England. 

Fortunately that desire on Russia’s part found an answer 
on this side. We became friends—we are now brothers- 
in-arms against a common foe. If the shedding of blood for 
a common ideal strengthens friendship we should be good 
friends for this generation at least. Those who are young 
now will keep in remembrance the stress of these days, the 
sacrifice, the common sadness, the shared triumph. Holy 
Russia has become near to us and, despite all machinations 
and insinuations, will remain near. And with the hope of 
making things more easy let me indicate the points of resist- 
ance to Russian friendship still remaining in our national life. 

1. India.—A number of our people, chiefly on the 
Unionist side in politics, still fear Russian designs on India, 
and for that reason deny Russia the right to Constantinople 
and the Straits, should she take them. In doing this they 
unwittingly play the German game, which is to reserve 
Constantinople for Germany. There are several European 
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journalists in the pay of Germany, and among other things 
they do for their money is the stirring up of British suspicion 
about Constantinople and Russia. The fact is that this is 
Russia’s legitimate outlet, her front door, and there can be 
no settled peace in Europe as long as it is barred up or liable 
to be barred. It is also the seat and capital of the Russian 
faith, and what in 1876 Dostoieffsky answered to the question 
on what high ground Russia demanded Constantinople from 
Europe is still true : 

As the leader of Orthodoxy, as protectress and preserver of Orthodoxy, 
the réle predestined for Russia since the days of Ivan III . . . that the 
nations professing Orthodoxy may be unified under her, that the Slav 
nations may know that her protection is the guarantee of their individual 
personality and the safeguard against mutual hostility. Such a union 
would not be for the purpose of political aggression and tyranny, not a 
matter of commercial gain. No, it will be a raising of Christ’s truth, pre- 
served in the East, a real new raising of Christ’s Cross, and the conclusive 
word of Orthodoxy at the head of which will be Russia. . . . And if 
anyone holds that the ‘‘ new word”? which Russia will speak is ‘‘ utopia” 
worthy only of mockery, then I must be numbered among the Utopians. 

Still it must be said that at the present moment, 
unless the Grand Duke’s new offensive against Turkey is to 
be understood as part of a grand plan, Constantinople does 
not seem likely to fall as a fruit to the Allies or to Russia, 
and unless Bulgaria should turn upon her unnatural allies 
there is not much apparent likelihood of St. Sophia becoming 
Christian again. We ought only to keep in mind that Russia 
has striven for Constantinople, not to have a base from which 
to oppose us, but in order to keep the door of her own house, 
and to be Queen of the Eastern Church. 


The next point where the question of India causes us 
to be suspicious is that of Persia. Here, happily, some 
understanding has been obtained and spheres of influence 
allotted, but our distrust has stood in the way of the con- 
summation of one of the most interesting schemes of the 
century, the trans-Persian railway. If this railway had 
been built before the outbreak of this world war it would 
have been of extraordinary value to the Allies, an effectual 
means of checking the inflammation of Islam. There will 
be little money left when the war is over, but certainly the 
overland route to India should be one of the first big 
civilising schemes to receive attention. World railways 
instead of little bits of lines belong to the future of the old 
world, and we can have them now or put it off for another 
era. It depends on the faith and imagination of our gener- 
ation. Then Persia falls inevitably under European sur- 
veillance and there is no reason for English and Russians 
at the outposts of Empire to compete and be jealous and 
suspicious and to squabble. 


For the rest, there is Russian Central Asia, and it 
raises no further problems. It is a peaceful growing 
Russian colony, shut away from the chances of attack by 
foreign powers—likely to remain for a thousand years one 
of the most peaceful places upon earth. Unlike India it 
is comparatively empty and its aboriginal peoples are 
decaying. The railways which Russia has built were built 
in order to subdue the Tekintsi and the Afghans. The 
railways which she is now building have in view only the 
convenience of the colonists, the development of the colony 
and trade with China. Russia is slow out there and she 
is laying the sound foundations of a healthy and happy 
colonial country. 

2. Rivalry of Empire-—Whatever be the direct issue of 
the war with Germany one indirect result seems certain, 
England will have more Empire while Germany will have 
less, and Russia will not lose anything. Two great empires 
will emerge more clearly, facing one another because of the 
dispersal of the German ambition. There seems to be only 
one possibility of German extension, and that lies in the 
chance of Germans and Austrians turning on their own 
allies and absorbing Bulgaria and Turkey. But that chance 
must be considered remote to-day.. The Russian and the 
British Empire will stand facing one another in friendly 
comparison. The Russian Empire is self-supporting, it has 
no need to import the necessities of life—food, fuel, raiment, 
whereas we could support ourselves but do not, not having 
reconciled our self-hostile commercial interests. For many 
a long day Russia will export for British consumption corn, 
butter, eggs, sugar, wool, and wood, to say nothing of other 
things. And when at last we succeed in making our own 
Empire independent the Russians will eat their butter them- 
selves, and there will be more white bread on the peasant’s 
table. It will be no calamity for Russia. 


I was speaking on the future of the Russian Empire 
at one of our leading Conservative Clubs in London last 
winter, and I was surprised to note a very important feeling 
Those who were interested 


of opposition toward Russia. 
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in manufactures wanted the tariff against British goods 
reduced, and those who were Imperialist in spirit felt a 
certain jealousy and suspicion of the Russian Empire. 
Several speakers warned Russia that she had better give 
up the dream of having Constantinople—it would be bad 
for her health if she were to have it. This despite the fact 
that Lord Salisbury once confessed that in supporting Turkey 
we had “ backed the wrong horse.” But the most signi- 
ficant utterance came from an ardent tarifi-reformer who 
did not know how far love of Russia was compatible with 
love of the British Empire, for more Russian grain coming 
to us meant less Canadian grain, and so on. If we gave 
Russia any preferential treatment as regards her exports 
to us we handicapped our own colonists. We ought to 
give our colonies preferential terms, but how would the 
Russians feel if we asked for reduced tariffs for the import 
of our manufactured goods into Russia while at the same 
time we put a tax on the produce they sent to us. That 
problem is a serious one and it cannot be doubted that the 
best policy for us is to make ourselves self-dependent as an 
Empire whatever it may cost us in foreign favour. Russia 
must not misunderstand our efforts to consolidate the 
Empire, and I do not think she will. The diminution in 
our import of foodstuffs from Russia will be gradual and 
will be made up partially by the increased import of other 
things which Russia has in superabundance. Yet even as 
regards ores and mineral products, we have to learn to be 
self-supporting. The war itself, which shuts us off from 
Russia and throws us upon our own resources, has sent us 
to our own colonies. We are beginning to find in the 
Empire not only our food but also the raw materials required 
for our products. Take, for instance, the case of asbestos. 
The only first-class quality of asbestos in the world comes 
from the Urals, and it is a product of great value indus- 
trially. During the war it has been very difficult to get 
it from Russia. The result has been that we have found 
a very good quality in Rhodesia and have developed the 
production of those qualities which are found in Canada. 
But our tendency to be self-dependent will tend to rid 
Russia of many exploiting foreign companies, and for that 
the Russian people will be thankful. They want to 
experience what gifts they have for doing things for 
themselves. 


3. The Trade Treaty.—Russia will be so much in debt 
to us financially at the end of the war that there will be a 
tendency to regard her as an insolvent liability company 
possessing valuable assets. Some of our business men may 
want to treat her as such and appoint a trustee, so to say. 
There is a movement to inflict upon Russia a trade treaty 
similar to that, or even more humiliating than that which 
Germany called upon her to sign, but there is danger in 
The bond of friendship with Russia cannot be a 
commercial halter round her neck. She would quickly 
resent foreign financial control, no matter from what 
quarter it might be exercised. Russia will be all but 
bankrupt after the war, and all that she will have lost will 
have been lost for the common cause. We should be 
generous to her and see what can be done, not to tie her 
and bind her industrially and financially, but for us all. 
Russia herself is ready to make a kindly treaty providing 
us with real advantages over Germany, but she could not 
make a treaty whereby arrangements would be made 
for the paying off of her financial war-debts to her 
Allies. 

4. The Basis of Friendship.—The basis of friendship 
with Russia is not really trade, and no provision needs to 
be made to make a trade basis. We had plenty of trade 
with Germany and Germany with us, but that did not make 
for friendship. On the contrary, the question of trade and 
of haggling over money is almost certain in the long run to 
lead to estrangement, or at least mutual dis-esteem. 
There has been a growing trade, but that has not led to the 
growing friendship. Friendship has been founded on real 
mutual admiration. We like the Russians and they like 
us. The positive side of Russia profoundly interests us. 
Of course, we are not vitally interested in the negative 
side, the rotten conditions of life in certain classes, the 
faults of Russia, the seamy side of the picture. We are 
thoroughly aware of the ugliness of the negative side of our 
own life and we ask—do not judge us by that, that is not 
England. Similarly, in Russia we are interested in the 
positive side of her national expression, in the wonderful 
Russia, in holy Russia, not in unholy Russia. This positive 
side is comparatively unrealised here, for gossip and slander 
make more noise than truth, but in it is a great treasure 
both for Russia and for ourselves in friendship. On the 
whole the prospects are good. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Before offering any remarks on this scheme it would be interesting 
to know definitely if there has been any real expressed desire on the part 
of ex-Service men to take up an occupation on the land. Could you enlighten 
us in your next issue ?—F. W. R. 

[It is, of course, impossible to say while the war is going on what will 
be the attitude of the men when they return; but it may safely be assumed 
that a proportion, large or small, will like to go on the land.—Ep.] 


{To THE Epitror oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Referring to the Committee’s scheme on the above matter, surely the 
first and most definite essential is, Will this country after the war be a free 
dumping ground for every other country to send its produce to? Until 
this is settled it appears to me a complete waste of money to think of settling 
ex-Service men ontheland. Under the conditions of a few years prior to the war 
there is no hope of ex-Service men making a decent living on the land except 
possibly in a few isolated specially favoured parts of this country. Farming 
in this country has got to be a protected industry if small holders are to 
succeed. If, however, it is made a remunerative industry, there will be no 
difficulty for hundreds of thousands of men to find good employment. Bad 
wages and bad cottages appear to me on most farms to have sprung from 
the fact that the farmer himself was barely scraping a living from the land, 
and until the land can be made to give a reasonable return on capital, it 
appears to me cruelty to buoy ex-Service men up with the hope of a decent 
living when those of us with experience of the land know that they cannot 
make anything of the sort. We know perfectly well the same energy and 
the same work put into town occupations will make more money for the 
worker, and that is why, for so many years past, men have been leaving the 
land ; but it is to be hoped that the lessons of the war will have taught every- 
body in this country that we should be dependent if possible upon no one 
but our own country for our requirements, and at least this should be our 
ideal to get as near as possible.—S. F. EpGe. 


AMERICAN BATTLE HYMN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.’’| 


THE 


S1r,—It may interest your readers to hear that last year the splendid Battle 
Hymn of Julia Ward Howe was attractively reprinted on a double card 
(I enclose a copy) for the use of our soldiers in the Y.M.C.A. huts and else- 
where. This was done by an American friend of mine (a printer) as “a 
little contribution to the great cause of the Allies.” I distributed many 
thousands of these cards, but I have still some left, and I should be glad to 
let anyone have them who would undertake to get them into the hands of 
the troops.—JuLta C. CHANCE, Orchards, Godalming. 


WAR ON VERMIN. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—The great war is touching every corner of daily life, and even the 
country house woods with the feathered tribes therein may chance upon a 
change through the shortage of labour. Pheasants and other birds which 
every spring are deprived of their eggs because they are sought by yokels 
and taken from the nests to place beneath poultry (wh.le the disappointed 
parent birds seek in vain for a safer place where their human enemy cannot 
trace them) may this year benefit by the scarcity of labour. Would it not 
be better and less trouble to exterminate the vermin danger once and for 
all so that the little broods may grow up in comparative safety, adding a 
great charm to the woods now so seldom seen in them. It suited the yokel 
to earn a few pence by this cruel theft of eggs under the idea that the vermin 
take them, and also it suits the gamekeeper to put them under hens, frus- 
trating the intentions of a beneficent Creator that man should keep down 
the noxious creatures and assist the useful and harmless in their natural 
walks of life. May 1916 see our woods in England full of little pheasants 
and others following their parents in search of food safe from human moles- 
tation, if not altogether from the vermin tribe. 
be found to compensate the gamekeepers. Then ‘“ war” on all stoats, 
weasels, rats, foxes and owls, sparing only the hedgehog, a harmless 
little creature now almost extinct. When we consider the relationship of 
man to the animal is that of its god, we must do as we would be done by, 
and not vivisect our dumb friends—L. J. C. M. 


Some other way could 


THE FISHES OF THE TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES. 
iTo THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Allusion is made to the fishes of Mesopotamia in the January number 
of the Journal of the West of India Angling Association, published in Bom- 
bay. It appears that Brigadier-General Brooking wrote to Lady Willingdon 
that a present of fishing tackle to the troops in his command would be very 
acceptable, not only as a means of recreation for the men but also with a 
view to providing a very welcome addition to their diet. Rods and tackle 
were accordingly despatched in November last, and General Brooking, in 
acknowledging the Hon. Secretary’s letter, wrote as follows: ‘‘ The fish are 
mostly mahseer and carp of sorts; both the white carp and olive carp have 
been caught. There is also a fish called the Euphrates salmon, somewhat 
like the real salmon, but with a broader head. Here there are enormous 
fish in the river. One of these netted fish I have weighed, it turned the scale 
at sixty-two pounds.” As no mention of the fishes of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is to be found in any of our books on angling or in any popu- 
lar natural history, it has occurred to me that it would be interesting at 
the present moment to put together in a few words what is known of the 
edible fishes of these rivers, and to indicate how they can be distinguished. 


What I have to say is derived from a direct examination of the fish 
themselves. They were first collected by the Austrian traveller, J. 
segger, about 1840, and brought home to the Vienna Museum. In 1874 the 
British Museum received a valuable collection made at Baghdad by Mr. W. H. 


Rus- 


Colvill, comprising examples of most of the fishes discovered by Russegger. 
With one exception, the edible 
cyprinids, or carp family, the exception being a silurid, Silurus triostegus, 
a close ally of the wels of Central Europe, growing to a length of 3ft., and 
very good eating. 
the presence of long barbels or feelers about the mouth, and the rounded shape 
of the tail-fin. 
Dehirrij, which means eel. 
they are found not far off in the watersheds of the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
The fish taken for a sort of salmon is no doubt Scaphiodon trutta, called 
ethra at Mossul, which attains a length of 2ft., and from its elongate form, 
small scales and silvery coloration, with numerous black dots or C-or X-shaped 


fishes of Mesopotamia belong to the 


This fish is easily recognised by the absence of scales, 


Russegger says it is known to the Arabs by the name of 
There are no salmonids in these rivers, although 


spots on the back, certainly suggest a salmon or trout, hence its Latin name 
trutta. It is an ally of the barbels, distinguished by its straight, transverse 
mouth, with a very small barbel on each side. The dorsal fin has a large, 
thick, bony spine, finely serrated behind, and the scales number about ninety 
in a longitudinal series, from the gill-opening to the caudal fin, and seventeen 
or eighteen in an oblique transverse series between the base of the dorsal 
spine and the line of pores (so-called lateral line) running along the middle 
of the side. 

The other large edible fishes all belong to the genus Barbus, but to four 
different sections : 

(a) Of the same type as our British barbel, viz., with elongate body, 
small scales, a large, thick, bony spine serrated behind in the dorsal fin, a 
curved inferior mouth and two rather large barbels or feelers on each side. 
Grows to 2ft. to 34ft. 

(b) The mahseer type, with larger scales, the spine of the dorsal fin not 
serrated behind, a larger mouth and also two barbels on each side. 

(c) Like the preceding, but with only one pair of barbels. 

(d) More roach-like or carp-like, and without any barbels. 

The first section is represented by three species : 

Barbus subquincunciatus.—Snout long and rather pointed; mouth 
small, with thick lips; ninety scales in a longitudinal series, twenty between 
the dorsal spine and the lateral line ; large, round, black spots, widely spaced 
on the body, and smaller spots, more crowded, on the fins. 

Barbus esocinus.—Snout more flattened than in the preceding and mouth 
larger ; seventy to eighty scales in a longitudinal series, fifteen to seventeen 
between the dorsal spine and the lateral line; silvery brown or 
on the back, without spots. Called phargh-ul-bair at Mossul. 

Barbus scheich.—Like the preceding, but scales larger; sixty to sixty- 
five scales in a longitudinal series, ten to twelve between the dorsal spine 
and the lateral line. Called sheich-san at Mossul. 

The second section is represented by a single species, no doubt the one 
alluded to by General Brooking as mahseer. 
kotschyi. 
the dorsal spine and the lateral line ; olive or blackish green above, silvery 
below ; grows to 2ft. 
each side and large scales, is Barbus luteus. 


olive 


This is Barbus grypus or 
The scales number forty in a longitudinal series, five between 
J , 


The barbel of section C, with a single barbel on 
thirty 
scales in a longitudinal series, five between the dorsal spine and the 
lateral line ; grows to alittle over a foot. Known as beni asphar at Mossul. 
The barbel without barbels (section D), Barbus sharpeyi, is intermediate 
between the two preceding in the size of the scales, which number thirty- 
six in a longitudinal series, five between the dorsal spine and the lateral 
line ; the snout is very short; length to 13in. Called aradah at Baghdad. 
Surprising as_ it small shark, Carcharias 
was also found at Baghdad by Mr. Colvill, about 350 miles from the sea 
in a straight line. This shark is well known to enter rivers in India, 
and on Viti Levu it is actually confined to a lake shut out from the 
sea by a cataract.—G. A. BOULENGER. 


Twenty-eight to 


may seem, a gangeticus, 


WESTERN CANADIAN TIMBER. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’| 

Sir,—In Mr. A. D. Webster’s very interesting article on reafforestation, he 
states that the Canadian forests will be exhausted and little or no timber 
will be left in fifteen years. In Western Canada (British Columbia) is found 
one of the finest stands of commercial timber in the world to-day; this 
stand of merchantable timber is estimated by the British Columbia 
Forest Service to be of the enormous total of 400,000,000,o00ft. board 
measure. The annual cut is at present only board 
measure. This vast taking into consideration the annual 
growth, can supply a world market for an indefinite number of years. The 
heaviest stands of timber are found on the lower coast regions, consisting 
of Douglas fir, which has been proved to be the lightest and best structural’ 
timber known, virgin forests growing in stands of 50,o00ft. to 300,000ft. 
board measure to the acre. Western red cedar is found mostly with mixcd 
stands of other timber, and is used to a great extent for shingles; the resis- 
tance of red cedar to decay has been proved. The Indians of the West 
built their dug-out canoes of red cedar, also their totem (heraldic) poles ; 
some of these poles, which are still standing, are estimated as over 200 years 
old. Western yellow cedar, although not growing in large stands, is one 
of the best woods for finish work ; and chests built of yellow cedar are moth 
proof. This wood is also very durable. Western hemlock, balsam and 
spruce are found growing in heavy stands throughout the province, and 
are used extensively for the manufacture of pulp as well as for general 
building lumber. Western soft pine and Western larch are used extensively 
for general building purposes.— J. W. 
Columbia. 


I,500,000,000ft. 
forest, not 


S. Morrison, Victoria, British 
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IN PRAISE OF THE DONKEY CART. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir —An invalid friend of mine is giving up her horse, carriage and coach- 
man—through reduction of income—and is starting a donkey and cart, 
which is to be driven by her companion. Perhaps we may hear of others 
doing the same thing before long, so now is the time to suggest starting a 
new and “ fit’? family of these useful and docile animals that have been 
treated by us more like our ‘‘ lower five ’” and really have not had a chance. 
They are easily managed by women and children, and, fairly well fed, groomed 
and kindly treated, become useful and inexpensive pets. Moreover, in 
breeding they are capable of immense improvement on the present stock. 
Equally neglected with the donkey itself is the smart, light little cart to drive 
with it. Now here is a profession opened at once for some of our (alas!) 
blinded soldiers—cane carriage work. I personally knew, before the war, 
three blind men who caned chairs by putting new seats into old ones or 
renovating old cane chairs, and it was hard to know which of the three did 
it the best. Another young man had been blinded in an accident and learned 
to do the same work, and on hearing his father (a small grocer) complaining 
one day of his old cart and of the things tumbling about in it, he said, “ I'll 
make you a new cart, father’’—and he did, planning out the whole thing 
himself and making all the body of the cart of his cane-work sides, seat, 
baskets fixed in to hold the groceries, etc. The little thing was a perfect 
success and looked upon as a unique achievement.—A. A. D. 


ECONOMY IN SOAP. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—The use of lye made from wood-ashes is, I believe, very old. Every- 
thing was dear in price one hundred years ago, and not only was strict 
economy practised, but many articles for home consumption were home 
made, one of which was soap, for which all kinds of fat were saved and 
uscd. At my mother’s farmhouse there was a stick oven in which bread 
was bakcd; the oven was heated by sticks and wood cuttings from hedges 
and fruit trees, carefully kept for the purpose. After the oven was heated 
the wood-ashes were drawn, and out of the ashes a lye was made in much 
the same way described by “ M. E. H.,” but I do not think it was always 
strained by passing through linen-cloth, as most people kept a “ lye-tub” 
of a good size, and on “‘ wash-days’”’ the soap, always kept till dry, was 
supplemented by ladlings from the lye-tub. It was said that cuttings of 
oak trees and quick-set hedges made the best lye. About this I cannot 
affirm, but many folk said that oak tree ‘‘ clogs’? made the best wood fires 
seventy ycars ago.—THomaAs RATCLIFFE. 


‘ 


“WHAT IS THE MOST REMARKABLE CONSTRUCTION IN 
COUNTRY ARCHITECTURAL STONEDOM ?” 


[With this heading a correspondent in New York sends us a letter of which 
parts are reproduced in facsimile and the rest in our colder type.—ED.] 


[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 


Sir,— 


Mundane marble MSrve/ 
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Ke al|- mar bl lostiv= pavilion or bint. 
tounci) heurdbeah f O % China Republi k*r 
prsitny Ik ¢ A wa leh carpeted 
C—fjusk now on fhe fence! 


lake at Pekin (formerly the so-styled ‘‘ summer-palis”’ domain). 

Built to the designs of Manchu architects, under one of the Ming 
kaiser ’’-thugokrakies, it has been centuries in existence: always kept in 
good preservation (in a gigantic garage during the cold season); and has 


HOUEBOAT OF THE CHINA-REPUBLIK’S 
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never met with a mishap. Compare that centuries’ ‘‘rekord’’ with the 
few-years’ ‘‘ rekords”’ of diverse craft plying in-and-out of a certain western 
“citi of kalamiti”’! 

* * * * * 


Altho an ‘“ old bird” at touring the asiatik countries, I never saw the 
craft myself, but am indebted for the illustration to a fotogravure forwarded 
by an acquaintance at Xapbih (pronounced Karbin), Manchuria—citoyen 
L. Loxbicki. 

Until the advent of the Republik 
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dreadnots float, with their terrific ponderous gun-equipment which wid, 
maybe, pan-out half-a-score times’ heavier, than the 
marble floating-pavilion ? 


per displacement, 


* * * * * 

I hav one view, fotografd in colors, revealing the beautiful natural 
color-skeme of this ‘‘ poem” in chaste marble-construction. The ‘ chik ”’ 
marble-graining is wel seen. The hull is, naturally, particularly heavy and 
massiv in detail, to circumvent any tendency to top-heaviness in the 3-tiered 
pavilion. The rudder, be it noted, is also marble thru’out. 

2nd tier shows the silhouettes of members of the cabinet-council of 
the China Republik conferencing ; 1st tier, a few soldiers of the guard in the 
new uniforms of the Konfucius democracy. 3rd tier (roof) contains yet a 
couple of v-roofd observation-pavilions, from which a superb view is obtain- 
able. Ther is also a tropical-flora garden with small fountains in the roof- 
center. 

? The side-wheel propulsion is necessarily an innovation of modern times. 


* * * * * 


THE PERIPATETIKS OF AN OFT-GLOBE-CIRCLED BUILDING-THEMIST. 

The audacity and the motifs in this unique stone floating-architecture, 
ar purely Manchu. I recognize many of the mctifs as having been incor- 
porated, in the passage of centuries, into Hindustani, Sanskrit, Persik, and 
the Moorish-arabesk architectural lines—in fact, some of the top-colum 
angles and roof-motifs you see reproduced in diverse of the temples of 
Indasia; of the Tigris-Eufrates, Bosforos, and Nile regions; and even in 
the ancient Curacenik-Moorish architectural splendors remaining in southern 
Iberia (Espafia). All this I noted for myself years ago during inspecting- 
trips on the spot thru, not all, but many of the lands instanced. 

It proves, tho’, how the westerly asiatik nations originally got their 
motifs from the (what is to-day) Republik of China. 


* * * * * 


“cs 


Ever see this stone marvel ‘in print” before—in periodical or 

Of course not! That’s just the reason why I’m handling it now 

—because it has never been ‘“ covered”’ before in western-world—(or any 
world)—print. My specialty—if writing at 
all—is to handle matters which 
writer could handle (or, at least, not 
facility). 

And it is my contention that just now 
this matter is timely and topical, because 
the ‘“‘eyes of the world’’—and his wife—ar 
at the moment diverted China-wards, wher 
the young Republik is being throttled by 
a mandarin-thug. It is to be hoped our 
American Republik wil never recognize any 
downing of the China-Republik. 


book ? 


no other 


with 


* * * * * 


Also interspersed thru this brieflet,—in- 
squared within rule-lines, with captions—ar a 
few other oriental stone-subject prints: all 
Niponese. I kno the regions wel. 

The views make capital reproductions 
without retouch. They ar a ‘happy relief” 
to the monotony of domestic illustration.— 
L. Lopran. 

[We have space to reproduce only the 
floating pavilion, which is truly a ‘“ happy 
relief to the monotony of domestic illustra- 
tion.’—If Mr. Lodian will 
the same effect 
plain. 
with 


send us 
our readers will 

His naive ‘captions’ are savoured 
sound architectural criticism, and the 
letter should please the prophets of spelling 
reform.—Ep.] 
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